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THE CANADIAN QUESTION.—A MILITARY 
GLANCE AT IT. 


THERE can be no doubt that the Canadian question, throughout its 
entire scope, is more restlessly active, just now, than it has been at any 
other epoch since our separation from England. Whether it be re- 
garded from a British or an American stand-point, it is equally apparent 
that the present status of the government of the Dominion of Canada 
is an unstable one. 

To the British it has been clear since the Ashburton treaty was con- 
firmed that the present provinces of Quebec and Ontario cannot be 
vigorous states as long as they are wedged off from the maritime 
provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by the point of Maine 
that juts out bastion-like to the north of the forty-fifth parallel of 
latitude ; the one fact that during six months of the year all west of 
Maine must cross foreign territory to reach open tide-water is, alone, 
sufficient to hopelessly handicap these provinces in their efforts to ex- 
pand to the limits of large and prosperous states; the single line of 
railway around Maine does not materially relieve the situation. 

From the American stand-point a variety of views are current. 
They vary in features from forcible annexation to the pacific idea of 
commercial union as a stepping-stone to ultimate state union. The 
detailed particulars of these several plans are not pertinent to the pur- 
pose of this paper. The fact to which attention is directed is, that all, 
on both sides, agree that it is not reasonable to expect the present rela- 
tions of the Dominion of Canada to Great Britain and to our own coun- 
try to remain unchanged ; it is a universal expectation that some time, 
somehow, the provinces of a Ontario, and Manitoba, at least, 
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are to be incorporated into our body politic. The present exceptional 
activity of the British government in reference to the defenses of 
Canada, the fishery disputes with Canada, and the significant political 
tactics of the Canadian liberals, together with the resolutions touch- 
ing the subject in our own Congress, and the stream of articles in the 
leading magazines, both domestic and foreign, all serve as exponents 
of the uneasiness that is abroad. . 

If the problem is to be solved peaceably, we soldiers are only in- 
terested in it so far as to wish to join heartily in the general applause 
that must attend so happy a result; but no man is wise enough to fore- 
see such a solution, and the alternative presented forces upon the 
military man the necessity of studying the country as a possible theatre 
of war. It is, from this point of view, very important that the geo- 
graphical features of the country, and the statistics as to produce, 
transportation, and men, should be carefully examined in so far as they 
may affect military operations carried on within the country. It will 
be the aim of this paper to present some facts picked up within the 
limits of the field thus mapped out. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


In 1867 Great Britain, by an Imperial act, known as “ The British 
North American Act,” confirmed a confederation that had been volun- 
tarily entered into by the provinces of Lower Canada, Upper Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

By this act the British possessions of North America were to be 
considered collectively as constituting the Dominion of Canada. The 
object of the act was to provide for the voluntary union of all the 
British provinces in North America in one legislative confederation. 
At first, however, only the above-named provinces entered into the 
union. Provision was made in the act for the admission of New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, and states to be formed out of the 
Northwest Territory as that section should be progressively settled. 
Under this provision Manitoba was admitted into the confederation 
in 1870, British Columbia in 1871, and Prince Edward Island in 
1873. Newfoundland up to the present time has declined to enter 
the confederation. 

That portion of the Dominion not included within the limits of 
the provinces proper is known as The Territories. This includes 
The Northeast Territory (east of Hudson Bay and west of Labrador) ; 
the Northwest Territory (west of Hudson Bay to and including the 
valley of the Mackenzie River) ; Athabasca (the country west of Atha- 
basca Lake and east of the Rocky Mountains); Saskatchewan (the 
country included within the valley of the river of the same name) ; 
Assiniboia (the country west of Manitoba and north of Montana, United 
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States) ; Alberto (the country between Assiniboia and British Colum- 
bia); Keewatin (a narrow strip along the west shore of Hudson Bay). . 
The province of Upper Canada assumed the name of Ontario on 
entering the confederation, and the province of Lower Canada took 
that of Quebec. 
Labrador belongs to the province of Newfoundland. 
The istands off the north coast are not attached specifically to any 
of the states or territories. 
The legislative confederation of the Dominion of Canada consists, 
therefore, of— 
1. Province of Prince Edward Island. 
. Province of Nova Scotia. 
. Province of New Brunswick. 
. Province of Quebec. 
. Province of Ontario. 
. Province of Manitoba. 
. Province of British Columbia. 
. The Territories. 


GENERAL DIVISION OF SUBJECT. 


It is permissible to eliminate a large portion of this area at once 


from further consideration. The country north of the fifty-fifth parallel 
of latitude is by nature rendered of no import in a discussion like this ; 
cold, bleak, and inhospitable, it can never be the theatre of military 
operations. This does not apply to the narrow strip along the Pacific 
coast between the mountains and the ocean ; here the modifying influ- 
ence of the Japan Current so alters the climate as to render it possible 
to conduct military operations within its limits; but meagreness of 
population, total absence of transportation facilities, and the probable 
remoteness of the time of its settlement warrant it also being excluded. 

In the east the great plateau known as the Height of Land stretches 
from the shores of Labrador southwest to Lake Superior, thence it con- 
tinues northwest between the Red River and Hudson Bay. The eleva- 
tion of this plateau is greatest in the east, where, soon after leaving the 
Atlantic coast, it rises to a ridge known as the Watshish Mountains. 
It falls away rapidly after leaving the longitude of James Bay, going 
west, and it may be said to terminate in the eastern slope of the Red 
River valley. The western slope of the Red River valley rises to the 
Great Plains, which extend in unbroken monotony to the Rocky 
Mountains. Beyond the Rocky Mountains the plateau continues at 
an elevation of from four thousand feet to five thousand feet to the 
Coast Range Mountains, and the western slope of this mountain range 
is the shore of the Pacific. 
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Six distinct sections appear to be marked off by natural features 
within this area. They may be differentiated as follows: 

I. New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

II. Ontario and Quebec. 

III. The Red River valley. 

IV. The country between the Red River valley and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

V. The country between the Rocky Mountains ma the Coast 
Range. 

VI. The country comprising the western slopes of the Coast 
Range Mountains. 

Each of these is susceptible of special treatment as a theatre of 
war, but, owing to the restrictions imposed by the limits of the article, 
it will be necessary to confine detailed treatment to the most important 
sections,—namely, the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Statistics of 
a general nature will, however, be given for all the provinces, as pos- 
sibly affecting the policy of war, or influencing directly or indirectly 
military operations conducted within the provinces named. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Canada is an important factor, inasmuch as it bears 
directly on the question of supplies and transportation. Extremes of 


temperature throughout the Dominion are wide apart, the winters 
being long and cold and the summers short and hot. It must not 
be concluded, however, that because the temperature runs very low 
during the winter military operations are impracticable, for such is 
the dryness of the air that cold does not cause as much suffering as 
it does in more humid sections farther south. Moreover, the great 
depth of the snow and the regularity with which it comes in the fall, 
and the constancy with which it remains at sleighing depth during 
the entire winter, will rather aid than obstruct matters pertaining to 
transportation. Again, a crust very often forms on the snow’s surface 
such as would enable infantry to move under certain circumstances— 
especially if trained to use snow-shoes—with increased freedom across 
country. During the spring months the melting of the snow fills to 
full bank all streams; while this would serve to multiply obstacles, it 
ought also to give to a commander that transportation service that is 
made use of habitually by the native farmers in transporting their 
produce to the market, and by the lumbermen in floating their logs 
to the mill or navigable water. 

In Quebec snow begins to lie early in November, and steady sleigh- 
ing may be counted on from this time until the middle of April. In 
,Ontario the sleighing begins about a month later and ends about a 
month earlier in the spring. 
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FARM PRODUCTS, 


The harvests of Canada are generally successful,—a fact that hangs 
directly on the above climatic conditions. The snow serving to pro- 
tect the winter wheat and dormant vegetation; and the rapidity of 
germination and ripening of all grains, vegetables, and fruits during 
the short summer season, under the influence of the very long days 
and hot sun, still further works to secure full harvests. 

To such an extent do these facts have influence that the harvest 
begins about the same time in each province. As a rule, the last two 
weeks of July are devoted to harvesting throughout the provinces. 

The soil is very fertile in the thickly-settled parts, and the harvest 
yield is large. 

In the following table will be found the food, forage, and farm 
products throughout the Dominion as given by the last official census. 


PRODUCE. 
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Oats soceees 40,209,929 | 1,270,268 
Rye - 307 47,56 2 1 1598, 871 | 1,203 
ene and beans (bush. ) . ’ 9, 434 872 | 8,991 
Buckwheat 90,4 23} 2, "84 320 
Corn 2,516 
Potatoes (acres) 

Turnips (bushels) 

Other root vegetables.. A 

Hay (tons) "326,143 | 414,046] 1,612,104 20587660 | | 185,279 











Besides the articles enumerated above, the Dominion produced in - 
the same time 3,184,996 pounds of cheese, 102,545,169 pounds of 
home-made butter, 13,377,655 bushels of apples, 3,896,508 pounds of 
grapes, 841,219 bushels of other fruits, 20,556,049 pounds of maple- 
sugar, and 2,527,962 pounds of tobacco. 

It is evident from the above that, in case of war, an invading force 
would have little difficulty in supporting itself by requisition. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


In close relation to the matter of supplies in importance stands 
that of transportation. The railway system of Canada is extensive 
and in excellent order. It includes a line to the Pacific across the 
continent. Four trunk lines cross Ontario from west to east between 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Ontario, one passing around the north shore 
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of Lake Ontario, three passing into New York State over the Niagara 
River and on east ; the Intercolonial Railway passes from Quebec along 
the south bank of the St. Lawrence River, around the extreme north- 
east point of Maine, thence to the gulf-shore of New Brunswick and 
along it in Nova Scotia to Halifax and Yarmouth. These main commer- 
cial arteries connect with many branch lines. The provinceof NovaScotia 
has a distinct system traversing its length and connecting ultimately 
with the Intercolonial ; New Brunswick, besides the Intercolonial in 
the east, has a western system connecting with the United States rail- 
way system at the Maine boundary; the country north of New York 
and Vermont and south of the St. Lawrence is netted with local lines, 
as is also the western part of Ontario north of Lake Erie, and the 
country bordering Lake Ontario on the north and the angle between 
the Ottawa River and the St. Lawrence. Ottawa, Montreal, Three 
Rivers, and Quebec are connected by the Canadian Pacific, on the 
north bank of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. 

Water transportation, both natural and artificial, is ample and ex- 
cellent. It includes the St. Lawrence and lakes system of navigation, 
which may be tabulated as on opposite page.’ 

Besides this system of interior navigation, there are three others 
worthy of mention, viz. : 

1. The Montreal-Ottawa-Kingston route, via Lachine Canal, Ottawa 
River, Ottawa Canal, Rideau River and Lake, and Rideau Canal. 
Total length, two hundred and forty-five and five-eighths miles. This 
route is not of as much importance as it might be by reason of the 
small depth of water (four and one-half feet) in the Rideau Canal. 
The government is making urgent efforts to increase this depth; if 
successful it would become a very important line. 

2. The Trent River system from Bay of Quinte across country to 
Lake Huron, via Trent River, Rice Lake, Otonabee River, Lakes Clear, 
Buckhorn, Chemong, Pigeon, Sturgeon, Camero, Balsam, canal, Talbot 
River, Georgian Bay. Distance, two hunded and thirty-five miles. 

3. From St. Lawrence River to Lake Champlain, via Richelieu 
River, Saint Ann’s Lock, Basin of Chambly, Chambly Canal, St. John, 
Richelieu River, Lake Champlain. Distance from St. Lawrence River 
to United States boundary line, eighty-one miles. 

The St. Lawrence-Lakes system is, of course, by far the most im- 
portant of these, but the others are susceptible of improvement, and, if 
deepened, would become very important factors in the problem of war. 
Statistics in reference to their depths should be carefully watched. 


1 See pp. 11 and 12, vol. ix., Military Service Institute Journal, ‘Our Northern 
Frontier,” by First Lieutenant Thomas M. Woodruff, U.S.A. 
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Total. 


826 
900 
986 


994.5 


10093 
1021 
10533 
1065} 
1070} 
1071 
1081} 
10854 
1090 
1093 
109 
1097 
1164 
1384 
13603 
15924 
16683 
19384 
19854 
19864 
19933 
22593 


It is proposed to deepen those canals of nine feet least depth to twelve-feet least depth. 





Least Depth in Channel. 


18 feet at first lock. 
14 feet at third lock. 


9 feet ; to be 12 feet. 
9 feet ; to be 14 feet. 
9 feet. 

9 feet. 

9} feet. 


9} feet. 
9 feet; to be 14 feet. 


12 feet; to be 14 feet. 


16 feet in U.S. Territory. 
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From the last census may be written out in tabular form the num- 
bers of vessels and other craft available for water transportation, as 
follows : 


Manitoba. 
British Colum- 


Steam vessels 
Sailing vessels 
Barges, etc 


As to horses and draught oxen for ordinary road transportation, 
the following statistics are obtained from the same source : 


Prince Edward 
Nova Scotia. 
New Bruns 
Manitoba. 
British Colum- 
Territories 


. 225,066 | 473,906 | 14,504 
11,123 | 9,018 i 116,392 | 2,235 
33,275 | 8,812 23,263 | 12,269 


POPULATION. 


The population of Canada is about 5,000,000, made up of no less 
than eighteen different nationalities, but of these the English, Scotch, 
and Irish of Ontario and the French of Quebec make up about sixty 
per cent. of the whole, or nearly 3,000,000. 

The population of Ontario is about 2,000,000. Of this 536,000 
are English, 630,000 Irish, and 390,000 Scotch. There are 188,394 
Germans, and only 103,000 French. 

Quebec has a population of about 1,400,000. Of this 1,100,000 
are French, and only about 260,000 English, Scotch, Irish, and Ger- 
mans, all told. 

The remaining nationalities are so meagrely represented as not to 
merit special consideration. 

Comparing Ontario and Quebec, there is a marked difference in the 
character of the population of these two adjacent provinces, and these 
are they in which we are specially interested. Quebec is essentially 
French ; Ontario is essentially Britannic. This difference may become 
a very important element in shaping the policy of war, should the mis- 
fortune occur, and it might even have weight enough to influence 
directly military operatigns. It is therefore well enough to keep in 
mind the circumstances connected with and giving rise to this peculiar 
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condition. In 1763, when “ New France” was ceded to Great Britain, 
the settled portion did not extend above the Ottawa River nor below _ 
the Saguenay River; within the settled area the population at that 
time was purely French. The terms of cession reserved to the French 
the free exercise of their religion (Catholic), their laws of land inheri- 
tance, and the control of their schools, and this was not materially 
changed by the British North American Act. The community thus 
left undisturbed in its internal methods preserved intact the old French 
customs and the French language. It is not surprising that French 
sentiments still prevail, and that they are not always in harmony with 
British sentiments on important state and international questions.’ 

The province of Ontario was originally settled by “loyalist” refu- 
gees from the colonies just before and during the Revolutionary War. 
Subsequently settlers from the old country coming over to the new 
world naturally passed by the alien French of Quebec to the fertile 
lands of Ontario, where men of their own blood would be their 
neighbors. 

A striking feature of the population of Ontario is the large number 
of Irishmen,—a hundred thousand more than Englishmen, and almost 
twice as many as there are Scotchmen. 

Another important peculiarity of the population of both Quebec 
and Ontario is found in the very large proportion of farmers. Canada 
is indeed a nation of yeomen farmers tilling their own lands with the 
aid of one or two hired hands and members of their family. There 
are over 200,000 farmers in Quebec and over 300,000 in Ontario; 
the numbers by far exceed the aggregate of all other occupations in 
each province. The division of land into small holdings is remark- 
able; there are in the Dominion more than 40,000 holdings of ten 
acres and under, 79,000 holdings between ten and fifty acres, 140,000 
holdings between fifty and one hundred acres, 82,000 holdings between 
one hundred and two hundred acres, and only 25,000 holdings above 
two hundred acres. ‘The smallest and the largest holdings are found 
in Quebec; the small ones being the result of the continued succes- 
sive division of land in the old French settlements by the inher- 
itance of children under the operation of the old land laws of France ; 
the large holdings are the old French seignories held under the old 
seignorial tenure, and are still farmed by tenant farmers. In Ontario 
the majority of holdings are found between the limits of fifty and two 
hundred acres. Such a population and such a division of land argues 


2 The effect of the recently enacted ‘‘ Jesuits Estate Act’’ has been to fan the 
religious differences between Protestant Ontario and Catholic Quebec to a fever 
heat of antagonism. It is clear that for some time the two provinces will draw 
farther and farther apart in their relations. It is apparently quite within the play 
of the cards that the sister provinces will come in course of time to open quarrel. 
‘We may then have conditions along our northern boundary not dissimilar to those 
that existed in 1846-47 in connection with the admission of Texas into the Union. 
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strongly in favor of a high state of land cultivation and abundant 
army supplies. 

The centres of population in the various sections of Ontario and 
Quebec are indicated by the cities enumerated below, the list being 
confined to cities having more than five thousand inhabitants. 


ONTARIO. QUEBEC. 
City. ity. 
Toronto Montreal 
Quebec 


Three Rivers 


Peterborough 
Windsor 


TELEGRAPH FACILITIES, 


The settled portion of the country is fully supplied with the usual 
telegraph and telephone facilities of a highly-civilized modern society. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


The fortifications of that portion of the Dominion under special 
consideration are hardly worth mentioning. Quebec is strongly forti- 
fied, but its defenses are of a type long since obsolete. Kingston has 
a fort (Fort Henry) at the mouth of the Rideau Canal for the protec- 
tion of this point, but it is only an earth-work and is not regularly gar- 
risoned. Apart from the defenses of Halifax, and those in course of 
construction on the approaches to Victoria, there are no works in any 
measure formidable in the Dominion. A committee is, however, now 
sitting, considering this very matter, and it ‘is likely that in a few 
years the condition will be altered. 


MANUFACTURE OF WAR MATERIALS, 


There are no establishments in the Dominion for the manufacture of 
guns, large or small, and only one for the manufacture of ammunition ; 
the government has lately established a cartridge factory at Quebec 
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which is now in complete working order and turning out excellent 
products, 


MILITARY SYSTEM. 


The military system of Canada is made up of — 

1. A permanent department or administrative organization located 
at Ottawa, which has at its head a cabinet officer under the title of 
“ Minister of Militia and Defense.” © The officer and his functions are 
in many ways analogous to the Secretary of War of the United States 
and the duties of this office. : 

2. A permanent military staff at head-quarters, presided over by 
the general officer commanding the forces, who is always some distin- 
guished officer of the British army detached for this duty. There is 
also a small permanent staff in each of the military districts into which 
the Dominion is divided. 

3. A small number of permanent corps, whose members enlist for 
three years’ continuous service under pay, and while doing garrison 
duty, and available at a moment’s notice for field service, their organi- 
zations form schools of military instruction to which officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the volunteer service can attach themselves for 
courses of training and study under pay in order to qualify themselves 
for commissions in the militia. This system of instruction includes a 
field battery (“B”’) and a troop of cavalry at the citadel of Quebec ; at 
Kingston there is another battery (“ A”), and at Victoria a third (“C”). 
Besides these there are infantry commands at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, St. John, Quebec, Toronto and London, Ontario, and one of 
mounted infantry at Winnipeg. All serve both as active regular forces 
and as schools of instruction for militia officers. This regular force 
numbers less than one thousand men, there being three hundred and 
twenty-nine light artillery, three hundred and nineteen infantry, one 
hundred and five mounted infantry, and forty-three cavalry. 

4. The Royal Military College at Kingston. This is a military 
institution of high order. In large measure it is patterned after West 
Point. It gives careful theoretical and practical instruction in the three 
branches of the service to cadets chosen by competitive examination 
from the entire Dominion (twenty-four annually). The academic 
course covers a period of four years. The academic staff is composed 
of men of large experience and acknowledged ability. While at the 
college the cadets are subject to the Queen’s Regulations as a part of 
the regular force of the Dominion. . It is the custom to admit a certain 
number of the graduates yearly into the Imperial Army, and there are 
now about eighty Kingston graduates in the artillery, engineers, and 
infantry of the mother-country. They have invariably taken high 
stand among European officers. 

5. The active militia consist in round numbers of thirty-seven thou- 
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sand volunteers. They are organized and armed and equipped by the 
government, but paid only for the short periods of annual drill re- 
quired by the regulations, or when called out by the crown for the 
defense of the country from invasion, or for the suppression of re- 
bellion, or when ordered out in aid of the civil power upon requisition 
of magistrates in event of apprehended riots, etc. The city troops, 
composing about ten thousand, are drilled for twelve days annually in 
camps of exercise; the rural troops, constituting the remainder of the 
thirty-seven thousand, are only drilled in such camps once in two 
years. 

6. The reserve militia consists of “the whole of the men who are 
not serving in the active militia” between the ages of eighteen and sixty. 
This is not as yet organized, armed, or drilled. According to the last 
census about one million men would be available for service, on the 
basis of physical qualifications alone, in this class. 

The Canadian forces are armed with the old Snider rifle. It is 
likely, however, that a more modern arm will soon replace this weapon, 
as its inferiority is well known and has been forcibly presented by the 
commanding general of the militia. 

The field artillery is armed with 16-pounder muzzle-loading rifles. 
The garrison artillery of the militia have still for their armament smooth- 
bore guns, with a few 7-inch and 8-inch rifles. 

The active militia of the Dominion is distributed as follows: 


Nature of Forces. 


New 
Brunswick. 
Manitoba. 
Columbia. 


| Prince Edward 


Cavalry 1,017 824 
Field artillery 800 160 
Garrison artillery 260 
Engineers 45 
Infantry 15,287 1,717 





4,105 546 | 1,038| 427 
12,641 1,960 | 2,608 | 180 
| 


| 




















16,746 2,506 | 3,646 | 607 


Grand total = 36,216. 


The provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia are divided into nine military districts, with head-quarters as 
follows : 

First District, London, Ontario ; Second District, Toronto, Ontario ; 
Third District, Kingston, Ontario; Fourth District, Brockville, On- 
tario ; Fifth District, Ottawa, Ontario ; Sixth District, Montreal, Quebec; 
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Seventh District, Quebec, Quebec ; Eighth District, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick ; Ninth District, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Prince Edward. 
Island constitutes a tenth district, Manitoba an eleventh, and British 
Columbia a twelfth. 

Batteries of garrison artillery are located at Liverpool, N. S.; 
Lunenburg, N. S.; Digby, N. S.; Halifax (3), N. S.; Pictou, N.S. ; 
St. John, N. B.; St. Andrews, N. B.; Newcastle, N. B.; Quebec 
(2), Q.; Granby, Q.; Montreal, Q.; Prescott, O.; Cananoque, O.; 
Napaule, O. ; Trenton, O. ; Toronto, O. ; Goderich, O. ; and Kingston, O. 

Field batteries are located at Halifax, N. 8.; Chatham, N. B.; 
Quebec, Q.; Montredl, Q.; Richmond, Q.; Ottawa, O.; Kingston, 
O.; Napaule, O.; Durham, O.; Toronto, O.; Hamilton, O.; Port 
Colborne, O.; Guelph, O.; and Sarnia, O. 


STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS APPLICABLE TO ONTARIO AND 
QUEBEC. 


Having glanced, in what has gone before, at the Dominion in a 
general way, attention will now be directed more particularly to the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, with a view to determining the 
natural theatres and zones of operation within these provinces, and the 
probable lines of operation in case of war. 

From Toledo, Ohio, a line drawn N. 60° E. marks approximately 
the axis of the water system made up of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, 
and the St. Lawrence River. From the same pointa line N. 15° E. 
fixes the boundary between Michigan and Ontario. A line drawn 
east at the point where the St. Lawrence River crosses the forty-fifth 
parallel of north latitude establishes the northern boundary of New 
York and Vermont. The boundary between New Hampshire and 
Quebec is determined by the head-waters of the Connecticut River. 
Between Maine and Quebec and between Maine and New Brunswick 
the boundary-line runs along certain mountain ridges and the head- 
waters of the St. John River as laid down in the Ashburton Treaty of 
1842. 

North of the St. Lawrence River, trending parallel to it, at a uni- 
form distance of about two hundred and fifty miles, is the elevated 
ridge known as the Height of Land, already referred to above. Simi- 
larly, on the south, the broken mountainous section of Maine extends 
through the White Mountains of New Hampshire and the Green 
Mountains of Vermont to the Adirondack region of New York ; 
this system is, however, much nearer to the St. Lawrence, the maxi- 
mum distance being about ninety miles at the eastern extremity of the 
Vermont boundary. 

The country north of the St. Lawrence, between it and the Height 
of Land, is of the wildest nature. It is covered with a primeval forest, 
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cut up with swift rivers and streams that rush dashing over rapids or 
leaping from ledges, between steep, rocky banks, and run in almost 
straight lines from their sources to the St. Lawrence. It is, moreover, 
interspersed with numerous lakes and ponds. Throughout this entire 
area, with the exception of a narrow strip skirting the river, these 
conditions obtain ; associated with them, also, is almost a total absence 
of even the simplest sort of roads and other transportation facilities ; 
the population, too, is very sparse. It is, in truth, a wilderness, in 
which it is impossible to carry on military operations. 

About twenty-five miles back from the river at Quebec there 
is a distinct line of high grounds or hills which mark the line along 
which the rugged plateau drops down to the valley proper of the river. 
This line of elevated ground is known as the Laurentian Hills. It 
follows parallel to the St. Lawrence up to a point opposite Montreal, 
then curves northwest, following parallel to the Ottawa River to a 
point some distance above the city of Ottawa, where it crosses the river 
and becomes dissipated in the broken rough country to the east and 
southeast of Georgian Bay. This line of the Laurentian Hills marks 
the southern limit of the area above referred to as being unsuited to 
military operations ; all north of it may be neglected. 

Just below Quebec, on the St. Lawrence, the Laurentian Hills come 
down sharp to the river, and, about at the same point on the opposite 
shore, the mountain system on the south bank abuts close up to the 
river; the country on both sides to the east of this position is, likewise, 
not suited to regular military operations. 

A consideration of these natural features serves to mark out four 
distinct theatres within which military operations in Quebec and On- 
tario must of necessity be carried on; they may be distinguished as 
follows : 

1. That portion of the province of Quebec between the Laurentian 
Hills and the Maine-New Hampshire- Vermont boundary. 

2. That portion of the province of Ontario included within the 
triangle formed by the Rideau River-Lake-Canal, the Ottawa River 
and the St. Lawrence River. 

3. That portion of the province of Ontario southwest of the line 
drawn from Toronto to the southeast point of Georgian Bay. 

4, That portion of the province of Ontario north of Lake Ontario 
and between Toronto and Kingston, along the shore. 

These are all well adapted to military operations, especially the first 
three. 

The first of the above areas is subdivided by the St. Lawrence 
River into a north and a south section; the former consisting of the 
narrow strip between the Laurentian Hills and the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence Rivers; the latter, that between the St. Lawrence and the 
United States. An inspection of a map of this last subdivision will 
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reveal the fact that it is still further susceptible of division by natural 
features into three zones of operations,—viz., (1) the area between the. 
Chaudiére and St. Francis Rivers, (2) the area between the St. Francis 
and the Richelieu Rivers, and (3) the area between the Richelieu and 
St. Lawrence. Many secondary streams cross each of these three 
zones in directions generally at right angles to the primary streams, 
thus affording to a Canadian force fighting a defensive campaign 
numerous excellent defensive positions between the United States 
boundary and the St. Lawrence. Moreover, the parallelism existing 
in the directions of the Chaudiére, St. Francis, and Richelieu plainly 
offers to a defensive army in this theatre all the advantages given by 
multiple parallel obstacles; all that was enjoyed by Napoleon in 1814? 


against the allies from the relations of the Aisne, the Marne, the Aube, — 


and the objective (Paris) of the allies, would fall to a Canadian com- 
mander opposed to an army of United States troops operating in this 
theatre with either Montreal or Quebec as an objective. The effect of 
the many railroads and telegraph lines in this area would serve to enhance 
the value of these obstacles to the defense. 

It is evident that a commander of United States troops would not 
be justified in carrying on an offensive campaign in this theatre against 
Montreal or Quebec as objectives without such a numerical superiority 
of force as to warrant him in disregarding the advantages accruing to 
the enemy. 

If this conclusion be correct, the New York-Vermont boundary- 
line ought to be prepared for strictly defensive work, especially so in 
view of the temptations held out for a sudden dash of a Canadian force 
to the coast at the outbreak of hostilities in connection with the British 
fleet that would, surely, at once assemble off Portland, Bath, and Ports- 
mouth. This is nota mere surmise. It has been for some time a matter 
of serious consideration by Imperial officers. Colonel Strange, R.A., 
for some time on duty with the Canadian militia, not long ago thus gave 
expression to this idea: “A combined military and naval force started 
from Canada at the first declaration of hostilities might push on to the 
Atlantic coast as Sherman did, and seize an important sea-port ; there 
to co-operate with the British fleet, which could support them, and 
form a fresh base for further operations. . . . The interior lines of 
land and water communication would facilitate the concentration and 
launching of an offensive force which might surprise even fifty millions 
of unarmed people who have hitherto relied on successful diplomacy.” 
Attention is called to the support that would be given such an un- 
dertaking by the railroads of this section; as many as six lines of 
Canadian railroads cross the eighty miles of Vermont boundary be- 
tween Lake Champlain and the Connecticut River, with multiplying 
connections on, east, to the coast. 


5 See Hamley’s ‘* Operations of War,’’ p. 295 et seq. 
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The fertility, products, transportation, etc., of this section have been 
presented in the first part of the article. 

Passing to the second theatre of operations indicated above, namely, 
the triangle included within the Rideau River-Lake-Canal, the St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa Rivers, the opinion is ventured that the line Ottawa- 
Prescott is, in a military sense, the most important one on the map; it 
is, happily, also, easily occupied and easily held. If this line be held, 
not only has the capital fallen, but the Dominion itself is severed com- 
pletely in a vital section. Ontario would be absolutely hemmed in and 
beyond all succor from the east. The line to the east could be easily 
defended, for no force would venture into the cul-de-sac in the angle 
between the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers if the Ottawa-Prescott 
line be in the hands of a powerful United States force, and the only 
other available line of attack would be to the north of the Ottawa 
River, which, it is evident, has only strategical disadvantages for a 
succoring force operating on Ottawa from Montreal, with the triangle 
south of the Ottawa River controlled by our forces. If this triangle 
be controlled, it would also rob the area between the Richelieu and the 
St. Lawrence of the effect of parallel obstacles, referred to above, and 
an army could move along the south bank of the St. Lawrence directly 
on Montreal with everything in the way of communications and flanks 
safe. No serious attack would be threatened from the west, since all 
available forces west of Kingston would be employed in the defense 
of western Ontario from the movements of a western United States 
force, as pointed out below. If an attack be threatened, however, the 
line of the Rideau River-Lake-Canal is a strong one, and susceptible 
of defense by a small containing force. 

Again, Ottawa is only about thirty-five miles from Prescott,—so 
short that a single successful battle must involve the fall of the capital, 
and also, because of this nearness, a decisive battle must be fought 
within the first few days after crossing the St. Lawrence. This sug- 
gests an examination into the facilities for a rapid concentration of the 
force needed at the very outset. A glance at any railroad map of 
the section leaves no doubt that there are ample railroad facilities for 
placing troops along the St. Lawrence from Cape Vincent to Ogdensburg. 
The problem of crossing the St. Lawrence ought not to be difficult, 
since abundant means are at hand for collecting materials, and the 
many inlands in the river just at this point would afford great assist- 
ance. 
After crossing the St. Lawrence, there is but one serious obstacle 
within the triangle,—namely, the Nation River. This rises northeast 
of Prescott and flows northeast into the Ottawa River. If the crossing 
be made at Prescott, or above, the stream would be so small as not to 
constitute an obstacle; if the crossing be made farther down, say op- _ 
posite Cornwall, the line to Ottawa would be perpendicular to the 
obstacle ; in either case no special problem would be presented. 
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The railroads within the triangle are well adapted to offense ; there 
is one direct from Prescott to Ottawa, one from just above Prescott . 
northwest to the Rideau River-Lake-Canal, and thence to Ottawa; one 
down the north bank of the St. Lawrence to Montreal ; one across from 
Ottawa to Montreal, on south side of Ottawa River; and on the north 
side of the Ottawa River is another road from Ottawa to Montreal. 
The country is populous, covered with small farms, the people thrifty, 
supplies of all kinds abundant, roads and facilities for animal trans- 
portation ample ; as before stated, the section is well adapted to any 
military operations. 

The third theatre of operations is that southwest of the line joining 
Toronto and Georgian Bay. This section is known as “The Garden 
of Canada.” It is a fertile rolling country, filled with an energetic 
agricultural and commercial population. Farms are small and under 
a high degree of cultivation, and the country yields abundant supplies 
of all kinds. The roads are as numerous and as good as are to be 
found in the best-managed sections of our own country. 

The area is drained by three principal rivers, namely, the Saugeen, 
the Thames, and the Grand. These all rise in the highlands between 
Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario; the first flows northwest into Lake 
Huron, the second southwest into Lake St. Clair, and the third south- 
southeast into Lake Erie. 

Besides the trunk lines of railroads crossing the country from west 
to east, there are seven lines crossing from northwest to southeast from 
Lake Huron to Lakes Erie and Ontario, and subsidiary to these are 
numerous other short local and branch lines, the system altogether 
forming a net-work of railroads as closely meshed as at any point on 
the continent. 

While the immediate military advantages flowing from the occupa- 
tion of this theatre in time of war would not compare with those discussed 
in the last case, still its occupation is necessary to accomplish the com- 
plete collapse of the Canadian government ; and the possession of this 
gem-spot of the entire Dominion must have a tremendous weight in 
the scale of war urging it to tip towards peace. 

The problem of occupying this section presents some very clear 
points, 

Three different lines of operation suggest themselves ; the final ob- 
jective in each case being Toronto. 

1. An army, basing on the Niagara River and Buffalo, might 
operate on Hamilton as an intermediate objective, working along the 
neck between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and on between Grand 
River and Lake Ontario. There are three excellent lines of railways 
running throughout the neck lengthwise, offering ample facilities for 
transporting supplies and ammunitions. It is only about twenty miles 
across the neck at its widest point, and the distance between Grand 
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River and Lake Ontario is about the same. This line, if followed by 
a strong force, would turn all the country to the west ; but the interior 
lines of railroads would enable the defenders to concentrate readily 
their forces for a defensive battle near Hamilton. 

In following this line, it would be necessary on striking the Grand 
' River to leave detachments to hold the passages left in rear, for, from 
the moment the turn is made north, after leaving the Niagara neck, the 
communications are exposed to attack from the west. 

2. The second line would make Detroit its base, and have St. Thomas 
for an intermediate objective, arrived at which point Port Stanley would 
become a new base. The advance up the neck between Lake Erie and 
St. Clair would be similar to that of the last case up Niagara neck, and, 
as in the case of the passages of the Grand River, similarly, the pas- 
sages of the Thames would have to be watched and held by detach- 
ments after leaving Lake St. Clair and until the change of base to Port 
Stanley should be effected. This line does not cause the evacuation of 
any portion of the country by turning it; it occupies directly, however, 
the wealthiest and most important part of the province, and would 
bring the burden of war sharply home to the people. The fighting 
would be direct and the forces of the enemy in front would be simply 
pushed progressively back on those in rear, making resistance greater 
and greater. When at St. Thomas the amount of fighting done would 
have been at least equal to that of the entire campaign in the first case, 
and there would be yet as much more ahead. This plan is, ee 
apparently relatively inferior to the first. 

3. In the third case, it is thought an army might be put sessilis 
across the St. Clair River at Sarnia, and then, with Sarnia as a first or 
initial base, move on London as an intermediate objective. The mere 
presence of a large force at Sarnia would turn the country to the south 
of the line Sarnia-London, and to the west of the line London-Port 
Stanley. The troops within this area would be tempted either to con- 
centrate for a stand before London, or would take up position farther 
east, near Woodstock, probably. As the army would move forward 
from Sarnia, it could at will shift its base from point to point along the 
St. Clair River and Lake and the Detroit River, and thus have con- 
ferred upon it remarkable freedom for strategic manceuvres. The 
moral advantage associated with the evacuation of territory by the 
enemy without a blow in its defense would be of much importance, 
and, besides the evacuation caused by the presence of the army at 
Sarnia, the country south of the line London-Hamilton would have to 
be abandoned as.soon as the army should reach London. At London, 
also, Port Stanley would become a new base. The final concentration 
of the Canadians would probably be made, and the decisive battle 
fought, near the Grand River, covering Hamilton and Toronto. 

There remains only the narrow space along the north shore of 
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Lake Ontario between Toronto and Kingston to be considered. It is 
clear that this can only become a theatre of operations after the theatre . 
to the east or that to the west has been occupied. It is also clear that 
there will be no need of undertaking its occupation until the work to 
be done in both the adjacent theatres has been finished, but, when this 
shall have been done, it is probable that resistance will have ceased. 
If not, there will be two victorious armies on either side of the section, 
only one of which would be needed to crush out such feeble resistance 
as could, at that stage of the war, be offered. Except a very narrow 
strip along the shore, the section is broken and hilly. The Grand 
Trunk Railroad runs along the shore, and at various points sends out 
branch feeding lines into the timber region to the north. 

The conclusion drawn is, that the conquest of Ontario and Quebec 
presents no serious difficulties. It is thought that, if the New York- 
Vermont boundary be held on the purely defensive, and two armies 
be thrown promptly into Ontario, one with Ottawa as its objective and 
the other with Toronto as its objective, as indicated above, the war 
would be successful, short, and in every way decisive. 

Any one who examines this subject with a military end in view 
must be forcibly impressed with the lack of reliable information on many 
important points in some of our best libraries. For instance, no trust- 
worthy map is known that will give those minute topographical features 
essential to a complete discussion of any section of country in its mili- 
tary aspect, and often other facts are of vital importance than those to 
be gleaned from census and other government reports and from general 
publications. It is very important that an Army Intelligence Bureau 
be established as speedily as possible for the systematic collection of 

‘just this sort of information and for placing it promptly before our 
officers, both to encourage them in the study of military problems and 
to aid them in that study. 

TERRZ FIxivs. 
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NAUTICAL PROVERBS AND SAYINGS. 


“ PROVERBS existed before books.” The learned Disraeli thus charac- 
terized these crystallizations of popular thought. Notwithstanding his 
assertion that they are no longer used, it is a fact that, in many coun- 
tries, proverbs and maxims are still greatly in vogue. They form an im- 
portant department of literature, and frequently contain, in the most 
condensed space, whole volumes of wise thoughts. 

Among the subjects illustrated by this popular wisdom, none are 
more interesting than those relating to the sea. The sententious sayings 
that refer to the sailor, the element on which he lives, and the floating 
home which he occupies, are remarkable for their aptness, the informa- 
tion they give, and for their diversity and variety. We find them in 
nearly every land, more especially among the civilized Europeans who 
have for centuries lived by the sea, which often furnished them a means 
of subsistence. 

Many of these proverbs refer to the dangers of the “ vasty deep.” 
If we may trust the poets and chroniclers, all antiquity seems to have 
feared the sea, which was to them abundantly provided with monsters 
and imaginary dangers, in addition to its real shoals and treacherous 
currents. It was little better in the Middle Ages, and even in modern 
times, as these proverbs show, the sea is regarded as the most dangerous 
of all things. “ No man will be a sailor,” said Dr. Johnson, “ who has 
contrivance enough to get himself into a jail.” 

Dr. Johnson was, however, a Jandsman, while many of the follow- 
ing expressions are the opinions of sea-faring people. ‘“ He who trusts 
himself on the sea is either a fool, or he is poor, or he wants to die.” 
This Gallicism is no stronger than the following saying, by the mari- 
time Dutchmen,—“ Better on the heath with an old cart, than at sea 
with a new ship.” “ Better walk poor than to sail rich,” says the 
Spaniard, and in the same spirit his Italian neighbor responds, “ Praise 
the sea, but stay on shore.” Another maritime nation, the Danish, gives 
us this strong opinion : “One penny is better on land than ten at sea.” 
German woodsmen say, “The sea has no branches (to cling to), there- 
fore it is better to stay on shore,” and the French rustics agree with 
them,—“ Admire the sea as much as you will, but don’t stir from the 
cow-sheds.” The Arab fears the sea as much to-day as he did in the 
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fifteenth century, when he thought the hand of Satan would arise from 
the “Sea of Darkness” to seize his frail bark. “It is better,” says 
he, “to hear the belching of the camel, than the prayers of the fish ;” © 
and he further outlines the dangerous nature of the element when he 
says, “The sea has a tender stomach, but a head hard as wood.” A 
facetious work a century old has it thus: “The ship is a fool, for it 
moves continually ; the sailor is a fool, for he changes his mind with 
every breeze ; the water is a fool, for it is never still ; the wind is a fool, 
for it blows without ceasing. Let us make an end at once of naviga- 
tion.” 

A well-known proverb tells us, “He who would learn to pray, should 
go to sea;” and another in vogue among the maritime and adventure- 
some Dutch reads, “ He who does not venture upon the sea, knows not 
what God is.” 

The Russians say, “ When you walk, pray once; when you go to sea, 
pray twice; when you go to be married, pray three times.” 

This wide-spread fear of the watery element is well shown in an 
antique Greek epigram, done into quaint English by Thomas Kendall : 


‘‘Shun thou the seas, which breed unease, 

And quiet live on lande, 

If thou desire in happy healthe 
To flourish long and stande. 

Long life the lande doth alwaies sende, 
The seas make shorte our yeares ; 

Upon the seas are seldom seene 
Old men with hoarie heares.’’ 


The dangerous character of the sea, and of the sailor’s calling, is 
fully set forth in a more extended class of proverbs and sayings. 
“The sea makes some rich, others poor,” says a Provengal adage, and 
an Armorican proverb expresses the same idea,—“ Work with me, and 
I will nourish you; look out for me, or I will drown you.” A Turk- 
ish saying reads, “ When one falls into the sea, he stays there ;” and an- 
other warns us, “Trust not the discourse of the great, the duration of 
a calm at sea, the lucidity of the fleeting day, the vigor of thy horse, 
or the speech of woman.” The Chinese junk sailor expresses his sense 
of the danger of his calling when he says, “The water that bears the 
ship is the same that engulfs it.” 

‘Of birds nor of the ship, 
Of the serpent nor of young people, 


No one can know or say 
The way, says the sage.”’ 


This old sixteenth century verse expresses a similar want of confidence 
in the sea. 

The sea and the gentle sex are classed together in many proverbs 
as dangerous toman. “The sea, fire, and, thirdly, a bad woman,” were 
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the worst foes of the ancient Greeks, and the Italians say, “The sea, 
fire, and women, three bad things.” A Breton proverb goes still 
further in its severity : “ However treacherous the sea, more treacherotis 
is woman.” Other proverbs about women in connection with the sea 
are these: “Give a woman luck, and cast her into the sea,” from the 
English, and another from an old English “ Excellent Medley” reads, 
“Women are ships, and must be manned.” A German saying refers 
to an ungallant act: “ All freight lightens, said the captain, as he threw 
his wife overboard.” A Tamil proverb shows the liability of the 
sailor’s wife to share in his reverses: “The wife of the ship-master 
is in a lucky situation so long as the ship is safe; if it is lost, she 
must beg.” 

The insatiable nature of the watery element is well set forth in a 
number of sayings. One of these, from the French, nearly three hun- 
dred years old, declares that “ The sepulchre, the vulva, the cuttle-fish, 
the sea, and the fire never say enough.” “The sea refuses no river.” 
“The sea complains it wants water.” These two English proverbs 
somewhat obscurely express the same idea of insatiability, and this is 
more graphically shown in the following three Sanscrit sentences: 
“There are not enough riches to satisfy the world; man resembles the 
sea in that he never hasenough.” “ These immense quantities of wood 
cannot satisfy the fire; these innumerable rivers cannot satisfy the 
sea; these creatures all together cannot satisfy the god of death; a 


crowd of men will not content a beauty.” “An ordinary man has 
never riches enough, a lettered one has never sufficient fine phrases ; the 
sea has never water enough ; the eye never wearies looking at a beloved 


one.” 


Tribute is abundantly paid in these popular sayings to the im- 
mensity of the ocean. “What extent and force has the sea! What 
burdens it supports!” says a Sanscrit poet; “there Vishnu sleeps; 
there is found the host of his enemies; there the winged mountains 
seek a refuge; there burn the submarine fires, and there are all the 
forces destined to destroy the world!” From a similar ancient source 
come these thoughts: “ The rain is useless to the sea, nourishment to 
the satiated, a lamp to the daylight ;” and, “ All which falls in the sea 
is lost, all counsel is lost to him who hears not, all instruction to the 
unintelligent, and lost is the sacrifice which falls into the fire.” A 
Chinese proverb tells us, “ All the rivers go to the sea, and it never 
overruns.” The same Oriental people parallel the aphorism “ Like a 
straw on the sea wave” by the saying, “ To hunt a needle in the vast 
ocean.” “ The sea is not soiled because a dog stirs it up” is a Turkish 
proverb, and the great impression made upon a simple people by the 
vast extent of the ocean is seen in these three Tamil queries,—“ Can 
the ocean be diminished by the dog’s drinking it?” “Can the ocean be 
filled with the morning dew?” “Can one render the water of the 
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ocean odorous by casting into it the herb kouga?” Another saying 
declares, ‘‘ However troubled the sea may be, it becomes no more salt.” 
And another, also expressing the immensity of the sea, reads, ‘“ Advice 
given to him is as if one dissolved assafeetida in the sea.” In acurious 
English work, containing proverbs and their crosses, or answers, occurs 
this couplet : 


Provers: ‘It is a great way to the bottom of the sea.”’ 
Cross: ‘‘ Not so! it is but a stone’s cast.’’ 


“To a drunk man,” says a Persian adage, “ the sea only reaches to 
the knees.”” Many sayings express a belief in the uselessness of the 
sea, or of salt water. “Of what benefit is the sea-water?” isa Tamil 
query; and a Sanscrit sentence reads thus: “In the sea there is salt 
water, what can you do with it? Of greater use is each little spring 
where people can satisfy every thirst.” Another, “The great are not 
in a situation to render us such services as the lowly. A spring 
usually quenches our thirst, the sea never.” 

* Useless tasks are described thus: “To carry water to the sea,” or» 
as the Turks say, “To carry water to the sea in a cup,” or, “ To add a 
drop of water to the sea.” An English saying of a man engaged in a 
profitless undertaking is, ‘“ He seeks water in the sea.” An impossible 
task is thus described in the Spanish adage: “ To put the sea in a well,” 
and in the Persian, “In the middle of the sea he asks for dust.” The 
expressive Dutch phrase for the same is, “'To wipe up the sea with a 
sponge.” One of the wise maxims of the immortal Cervantes is, “To 
do good to low fellows is to throw water into the sea ;” and he instances 
as a foolish deed, “To look for dainties at the bottom of the sea.” 
The ancient Greek expression for the same was, “'To sow the sea ;” and 
another Spanish phrase, “To strike the sea with a lance.” An English 
proverb likened such an action to the following foolish attempt, ‘‘ To 
come sailing in a sow’s ear.” “To brave dangers, as the leeward tide 
does the wind,” is a French saying. 

Apt similes and metaphors are, in fact, embodied in numerous prov- 
erbs and sayings with regard to the watery element. “A man who 
has not loved is a body without soul, a fish out of water, a ship with- 
out a sea,” declares an old French author. A skillful man “ navigates 
over a reef,” according to the Italians, and a man who risks much in 
speculating “ buys live fish on the high seas,” in Algerian phraseology. 
Breton fishermen say to a tardy man, “ You fish after the tide ;” and 
the maritime Dutch express the loss of an opportunity by the phrase, 
“ Your tide is past,” reminding us of the old proverb, “Time and tide 
wait for no man.” A Fijian term to express the condition of a poor 
man who sees what he wants, but cannot buy, is, “‘ Becalmed and look- 
ing at the fish.” Extremely sarcastic are the old English proverbs, 
“ As true as the sea burns,” “ As welcome as water in a leaky ship.” 
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A beautiful sentiment is expressed in this Sanscrit sentence, “It is the 
poets, and not the ordinary men, who rejoice in beautiful poetical ex- 
pressions ; the influence of the rays of the moon swell the sea, but not 
the brook.” More generally known are these sayings that follow: “I 
have other fish to fry,” one says in declining a task; “ A pretty kittle 
of fish,” says another, in designating a pretty bad mess. The “ kittle” 
is the tackle of the fish-boom, which may easily get into a sad snarl. 
“There are other fish in the sea,” says the rejected suitor. ‘“ Mute as 
a fish,” “ Dead as a herring,” “ As uneasy as a fish out of water,” “ To 
fish for compliments,” are among the best known figurative expressions 
referring to the finny tribe. “Very like a whale” we may refer at 
least to Shakespeare’s time (Hamlet iii. 2). “ White as whalebone,” 
was coined when walrus ivory was taken for whale’s bone. “The shark 
flies the feather” is a sailor’s saying, indicating the fact that this vora- 
cious fish will not touch a bird. The use of the term “ land-shark” 
is not confined to seamen by any means. Shakespeare makes use of 
another nautical expression in “ Twelfth Night” (i. 8). “ You may hoist 
sail” is the term commonly used. “To sail within the wind” is an 
apt figure indicating the keeping within the letter of the law. 

“You are both in the same boat” is said to a dissatisfied person on 
equal terms with some other. Differences of opinion are well charac- 
terized in the Arab proverb, “The captain of a ship means one thing, 
the sailors another ;” and another saying is, “It is better to drown in 
the open sea, like a great ship, than in the oil of a little lamp, like a vile 
gnat.” A Turkish proverb says of an insatiable man, “ If he went into 
the sea, he would dry it up.” Similarly, the unlucky Italian says, 
“Tf I went to sea, I would even find it dry.” To one in a hurry the 
Languedoc fisherman repeats, “The sea isn’t burning ;” and the Pro- 
vencal says to the man who is always saying “ If—so and so,” “If the 
sea boiled three hours, there would be plenty of cooked fish ;” and, 
similarly, a Creole proverb asserts, “If the sea boiled, the fish would 
be cooked.” “If the sea boiled,” says a Tamil query, “ where would 
one go to find water to cool it?” The French sailor says of one who 
is deceived by a fancied resemblance, “ He takes a sardine for a ship.” 
So the Dutch maiden, who lets a marriageable suitor escape, defends her 
conduct by the adage, “There are more ships coming than going ;” to 
which the wise response is made, “Ships wishing more freight stay in 
port.” The seais to a Breton fisherman “a cow which gives down 
for us.” 

Maritime expressions, used metaphorically, are, in fact, very common. 
We say a couple are “spliced,” a young man is the “ mainstay” of his 
family, an intruder “puts his oar in,” the member from Wayback 
“steers through,” a man is “ hard up,” sometimes “taken aback,” or 
has “the wind taken out of his sails,” a toper is “slewed;” a loafer 
“spins a yarn,” sometimes “ tries the other tack,” and a ruler “ steers 
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the ship of state” through troublesome times. This last metaphor is 

extremely ancient, by the way. Horace refers to Rome as a ship at 

sea, and Plutarch says the Delphic oracle referred to Athens in the same 
way. A Tamil saying embodies a like metaphor,—“ The soul is the 

ship, reason is the helm, the oars are the soul’s thoughts, and truth is 

the port.” An old collection of English proverbs contains this one : 

“The tongue is the rudder of our ship.” A Malay maxim says, “The 

boat which is swamped at sea may be bailed out, but the shipwreck of 
the affections is final.” Aristophanes, Plautus, and others use an expres- 

sion which comes down to us as an English saw,—“ To row one way, 

and look another.” An old English proverb (1614) was, “It is not 

good to have an oar in every one’s boat.” Heywood, an old epigram- 

matist, uses this phrase : 


‘¢ Fyre in the one hande and water in the tother, 
The makebate beareth between brother and brother ; 
She can wynk on the yew and wery the lam, 
She maketh earnest matter of every flym-flam ; 
She must have an ore in every man’s barge.’’ 


Coming back to the more strictly nautical proverbs, there is an old 
sailor’s saying, “ What comes by starboard goes by larboard.” This is 
paralleled by the maxim, “That which comes by the ebb goes by the 
flood.” ‘Count the waves of the sea,” says an Arab writer ; “those 
which come are more numerous than those which go.” Another 
speaks: “Some one commenced to count the waves of the sea, and 
failed in the count; there are, said he, above all chances, more coming 
than going.” 

Several proverbs foreshadow the probable destiny of the sailor. An 
old French one reads, “There is never so good a sailor as may not 
perish ;” and a saying current near L’Orient is, “ At the day of judg- 
ment, there will be one dead man more in the sea than on land.” 
“Every ship,” say the maritime Venetians, “ makes water,—this one 
amidship, that one at the bow, that one in the pump-well.” 

A Persian saying runs thus: “Ifthe paper boat does not upset to- 
day, it may to-morrow.” “ Here,” says a Turkish adage, “ great ships 
have been sunk; what do you do with your little skiff?” 

Another class of proverbs refers to the dangers of navigation, to the 
conduct or character of the sailor, or to seamanship, and it is a very 
interesting collection. Starting out with the well-known saying, 
“Sailors have charmed lives,” we still keep in mind the French 
caution, “In traveling, go by sea, but creep close to the shore.” Good 
advice is given in the English maxim, “ Being at sea, sail; being on 
land, settle.” “To haul on the ropes is incumbent on the boatman” 
is the Arab idea of nautical duty; and another proverb from the same 
source declares that, “The sailor only thinks.of God the day of the 
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tempest.” With more truth, a Venetian adage reads, “The storm is 
reflected in the sailor’s countenance.” “The sailor,” says Propertius, 
“ speaks of the sea, the plowman of his bulls.” What a deal of neglect 
is manifest in the saying from Nice, “'The seaman—touch his hand, 
and turn your back upon him”! Somewhat obscure is the meaning 
of an old English proverb: “ A seaman, if he carries a millstone, will 
have a quail out of it.” Wisdom and prudence are ever at a premium 
at sea. An old French saying is, “ He who sends a mean man to sea 
will get neither fish nor salt ;” and a Sicilian maxim avers that, “ When 
the silly go to sea, the sea will be drained of all its fish.” A Spanish 
proverb runs, “ When the corsair promises masses and candles, it goes 
ill with the galley ;” and there are two striking English apothegms con- 
cerning the same nautical gentry. ‘One pirate gets nothing of another 
but a cask,” says one of these ; and the other runs, “ Pirates make cheap 
pennyworths of their pillage.” 
As regards navigation, we have a host of sayings. ‘ Who fears 
wind and water, let him not go to sea,” is a wise Venetian proverb, 
and two old English maxims are cast in the same spirit: “He that 
will not sail till all dangers are over, must never put to sea.” “ He 
that will not sail till he have a full fair wind, will lose many a voyage.” 
“He who is at sea,” says a French proverb, “cannot have the winds 
he wishes ;” and a Dutch maxim is like it,—“ He that is at sea does not 
have the winds in his hands.” “It is not in the pilot’s power to pre- 
vent the wind from blowing,” is an old English adage; and another 
is, “ You cannot sail as you would, but as the wind blows.” This is 
paralleled by the Arab saying, “The wind blows not as the sailors 
wish.” “Unless you have the wind astern,” says a Venetian proverb, 
“you must know how to navigate ;” and another adds, “ With a good 
wind, all know how to sail.” An English saying is much like this: 
“Tn a calm sea, every man is a pilot.” “Hoist your sail when the 
wind is fair” is the practical injunction of another; and a French 
maxim reads, “ As the wind, so the sail ;” and another more explicitly 
says, “Set your sail according to the wind.” An Arab saying is pecu- 
liar: “The wind and the sea fight; now, say the ships, ’tis we who 
suffer the most.” “To a rotten ship, every wind is contrary” is an 
Italian aphorism, paralleled by the Danish proverb, “ Every wind is 
against a leaky ship ;” and by the English, “To a shattered ship every 
breeze is a gale.” Another quaint Arab saying reads, “ When one 
becomes captain of a ship, he sometimes wishes to blow in his own 
horns for a wind,” illustrating the well-known sailor habit of “ whis- 
tling for a breeze.” An equally curious Turkish proverb is, “If the 
waves of the Mediterranean should not break, or if those of the Black 
Sea should break, no ship could navigate.” “ What fear would he have 
of the waves of the sea who had Noah for a pilot” would not reassure 
a modern sailor greatly. “ Every one turns aside the storm to some 
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other ship,” says an old French writer. “Even the sea, great as it is, 
grows calm” is the fact embodied in an Italian proverb. 

Some of these sayings condense practical information on seamanship, 
A Venetian proverb reads, “ A large ship needs much water ;” and a 
Russian, “For a great ship, a long voyage.” The Italian saying, 
“Where the ship can go the brigantine can go,” teaches that he who 
can do great things may do little ones. Three Dutch maxims are 
practical,—“ It is safest sailing within reach of the shore,” “It is good 
sailing with wind and tide,” and “It is good rowing with set sail.” A 
French saying is emphatically true: “It is easier to get away from 
the bank than from the bottom ;” and we are further assisted by the 
Breton proverb, “The ship which does not mind her helm will mind 
the hidden rocks,” or, as the Cornish verse has it,— 


‘¢ Who won’t be ruled by the rudder 
Must be ruled by the rock.” 


Although we may believe the Danish adage, “ It is easier to sit at the 
helm in fine weather,” and may appreciate the force of the English 
saying, “ He who can steer, need not row,” yet we must remember the 
injunction conveyed in the Dutch maxim, “ The best pilots go ashore,” 
and must also remember that “ When the rudder is gone, the ship will 
soon be wrecked,” and must likewise heed the Sicilian warning, “‘ Too 
many pilots cast the ship away.” Several sayings parallel this. “If 
there are two captains in a ship,” says an Arab proverb, “ the vessel 
will go to the bottom ;” and a Dutch maxim is, ‘It will not do to have 
two mainmasts in a ship.” “If the sailors become too numerous, the 
ship will sink,” is another Arab aphorism. In a popular song from 
Lower Brittany the sailors say, “Here is a new ship where there are 
seven captains ; if there were but one, it would run less risk of sinking.” 
We must be equally careful as to our shipmates, according to the Dutch 
proverb, “ He that is embarked with the Devil must sail with him.” 

The Dutch maxim tells us truly, “ Better lose the anchor than the 
whole ship.” Increased precaution is, however, recommended in a 
proverb dating from antiquity. In the French it reads, “Two anchors 
are useful to the ship ;” while the German proverb has it, ‘ A vessel 
rides more secure with two anchors than with one.” Heywood, in his 
Epigrams (1562), thus says of it,— 


‘“‘ Good riding with two anchors, men have told, 
For if one fail, the other will hold.”’ 


Truly, “ The good seaman is known in bad weather,” as says the Italian 
maxim, and he must “ Be as good a sailor as the ropes (are),” according 
toa French saying. The injunction from the same tongue, “ Every 
one to his post, and the ship will be on an even keel,” has a seamanlike 
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twang to it, while many believe another saying true,—% Good roller, 
good sailer.” The Dutchman believes that “The first in the boat has 
the choice of oars,” and an old English proverb reads, “A mariner 
must have his eyes on the rocks and sands, as well as on the North 
star.” “Ships fear fire more than water” is another true adage, and it 
is easy to believe that “ Many sands will sink a ship.” “Ill goes the 
boat without oars” is a proverb found in a collection as early as 1611, 
suggesting to us the poet’s lines,— 


‘* Tl] fares the bark with tackle riven.”’ 


The Arabs have a curious saying, indicating the favoritism some- 
times shown by the autocratic captain,—“ The captain loves thee, wipe 
thy hand upon the sail.” There would seem to be no need for the 
Malay caution, “ Do not embark in two boats, for you will be split and 
thrown upon your back.” The ungrateful passenger is well set forth 
in the quaint Arab sentence, “He gets his passage for nothing, and 
winks to the wife of the captain.” 

“From the boat we get to the ship” isa Dutch saying; and an Italian 
one tells us, “ The ship dares not sail without the boat.” It would be 
well if it sailed with more boats. “Don’t judge of the ship from the 
land,” cautions the skillful Italian mariner, and the same one tells us, 
* Every port serves in a gale.” 

“All men row galley way,” says an old English adage. There 
were two ways of rowing. In one, the oar was pushed, the rower 
standing up, like a raftsman with his sweep. In the other, the oar 
was pulled towards the rower, as in our ordinary boats. The expres- 
sion means that all men direct everything to their self-aggrandizement. 

“Go to the sea,” says an Italian proverb, “if you would fish well ;” 
but the Portuguese adage recommends caution,—* Not too much at 
sea, not too much on shore.” An old French author tells us “The 
freshest and sweetest fish comes from the saltest sea.” 

“Do good and cast it into the sea” is an Arab injunction ; and a 
Turkish saying further adds, “If the fish ignore it, God will know 
it.” These are like the biblical saying, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters.” 

. A proverb found in the pages of Greek and Latin authors has been 
transferred to modern languages in more than one shape. The old 
form, which recurs again in the German, was, “ He who has been twice 
shipwrecked, accuses Neptune foolishly ;’—or, modernized, “ No one 
can complain of the sea who has been twice shipwrecked.” The French 
and Italian form of the same proverb is, “ Wrongfully he complains of 
the sea who twice ventures upon it.” 

There is still another class of proverbs and maxims that relate to 
the sea, and at the same time to the weather. This class includes the 
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well-known weather rhymes, as well as some other professional maxims 
expressed in condensed form. Although well known to sailors, these 
may be new to some, and a few of them may fitly close this list. The 
appearance of the sky, the clouds, and the planets are of course guides 
to the sailor as to the coming weather. 

A well-known proverb says,— 


‘¢ Mackerel sky and mares’ tails 
Make tall ships carry low sails.’’ 


Another form of this saying, current in England, runs thus,— 


‘¢ Mackerel scales and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.”’ 
Or, simply,— 
‘¢ Mackerel scales 
Furl your sails.”’ 


The image is varied in the following : 


‘‘ Hen’s scarts and filly tails 
Make lofty ships wear low sails.”’ 


Another, not so well known, runs thus,— 


‘“‘TIf clouds look like they had been scratched by a hen, 


Get ready to reef your topsails then.” 


Clouds at sunrise or sunset are also taken as indications, as says: the 
well-known rhyme: 


‘The evening red and morning gray 
Are sure signs of a fine day ; 
But the evening gray and morning red 
Make the sailor shake his head.’ 


The well-known rainbow couplet is varied to include the appear- 
ance of the sky, as well as the sun-dogs : 


‘‘ A rainbow (red sky, or sun-dog) in the morning, 
Sailors take warning ; 
A rainbow (red sky, or sun-dog) at night 
Is the sailor’s delight.’’ 


The moon is especially watched as affording reliable indications of 
the approaching weather.. The verse sometimes quoted to illustrate 
one of these beliefs is from an old nautical ballad : 


‘‘T saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arms, 
And if we gang to sea, maister, 
I fear we’ll come to harm.” 
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Sailors fully believe that “The full moon eats clouds,” and a circle 
or halo about it is especially ominous : 


‘“« Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see.”’ 


Calais sailors express it thus: 


“‘ Circle round the moon, 
Sailors go aloft full soon.” 


A Breton proverb qualifies this : 


‘“« Never a circle to the moon 
Should send your topmasts down ; 
But when it is around the sun, 
With all the masts it must be done.’’ 


The same applies to the equally well-known sayings about the wind 
and rain. This, as usually heard, reads,— 


‘¢ With the rain before the wind, 
Your topsail halliards you must mind ; 
But when the wind’s before the rain, 
You may hoist your topsails up again.”’ 


For the boat-sailor,’this is modified : 


‘¢ When rain comes before wind, 
Halliards, sheets, and braces mind ; 
When wind comes before rain, 
Soon you may make sail again.”’ 


Both are improvements on the original English saying,— 


‘Tf the rain comes before the wind, 
Unfurl your topsails and take them in; 
If the wind comes before the rain, 
Lower your topsails and hoist them again.”’ 


A practical precept is embodied in the maxim,— 


‘¢ When the wind shifts against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run.” 


Another is not less practical,— 


“Winds at night are always bright, 
But winds in the morning, sailors take warning.”’ 


The adage with regard to a “ blow” is sententious : 


‘¢ Long foretold, long last ; 
Short notice, soon past.’’ 
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The seaman watches the “ glass” with great anxiety, and has several 
proverbs about it ; one of these is,— 


‘¢ When the glass is low, 
Look out for a blow; 
When it rises high, 
Let all your kites fly.”’ 


A caution is given in the lines,— 


‘“ First rise after very low 
Indicates a stronger blow.” 


Or,— 


‘¢ When rise comes after low, 
Squalls expect, and clear blow.” 


With regard to the prognostications furnished by birds, we have a 
few current sayings. A Scotch rhyme runs,— 


‘“‘Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand, 
It’s never good weather when you're on the land.”’ 


And another : 
‘¢ When sea-birds fly to land, 


A storm is at hand.”’ 


A saying net so well known runs thus: 


‘‘‘When men-of-war birds fly high, it is a sign of a clear sky ; 
‘When they fly low, prepare for a blow.” 


There are also a number of proverbs concerning fish, but they do 
not relate exclusively to the sea, and are of little interest to the sailor. 


F. S, Bassett, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. (retired). 
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THE NEZ PERCE INDIAN WAR—1877. 
BATTLE OF WHITE-BIRD CANON. 


THE Wallowa Valley is fifteen or twenty miles east of the Grande 
Ronde Valley, in Eastern Oregon, and had long been a bone of con- 
tention between the whites and a band of non-treaty Nez Perce Indians, 
under Chief Joseph. The whites claimed the right of settlement 
under the United States land acts, and while no determined effort on 
their part was made to take up homestead, pre-emption, or other 
claims, yet they kept it as a grazing-ground for their cattle, while the 
Indians denied them the right to such privileges, claiming to them- 
selves the entire control of the valley and surrounding hills for hunt- 
ing and fishing, a right ceded to them by the government, I believe, 
in 1855; but by subsequent authority from Washington the land 
was thrown open for settlement, and still later on again withdrawn. 
Those conflicting rulings the Indians did not clearly understand, and 
evidently did not propose to be trifled with like a child with a toy, 
to be taken away from and given again at pleasure. Quarrels 
were continually arising between the two parties, an occasional steer 
would be missing from the white man’s herd, and ponies would be, in 
turn, missing from the Indian herd. Fort Walla Walla was the near- 
est military station, and the troops were constantly moving to and from 
the Grande Ronde and Wallowa Valleys, settling differences and pre- 
serving the peace, from the date of regarrisoning it, in 1873, until 
hostilities commenced in 1877. 

During the summer months two troops of cavalry were kept in 
camp in the Wallowa Valley, returning to Walla Walla for the winter; 
but even the severity of winter did not appear to cool the hot blood 
of either the white man or the Indian, for on New-Year’s day, 1876, 
two troops of the First Cavalry had to forego their New-Year’s calls, 
eggnog, and other attractions and start out on an expedition across the 
Blue Mountains to Grande Ronde Valley, with the thermometer at 
12° below zero, to quell an anticipated outbreak of the Indians for 
some grievance against the whites. 

It would seem an anomaly to the military mind to read the regular 
annual Presidential Message to Congress that “the country was at 
peace,” etc., when war within our own borders is never ceasing; a 
few years ago not a month in the year passed that war did not exist in 
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one section or another within the boundaries of the United States; if 

not in Washington Territory, Oregon, Nevada, or California, we had - 
it in Montana and Dakota, or down in Arizona, New Mexico, or 

Texas; and, so far as the cavalry arm of the army was concerned, 

cessation from hostilities did not exist; and even to-day, with all the 

advantages of railroads and constantly-increasing population on our 

frontier, cavalry are continually on the alert ; the ever-watchful eye of 
an army are either in the saddle or virtually “ standing to horse.” 

Such was the condition of affairs closely following the terrible 
‘Custer massacre,” when General Howard, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the Columbia, was instructed from Washington to proceed to 
Fort Lapwai, Idaho, and hold council with Chief Joseph and his tribe 
regarding the disputed territory, and to formulate a plan by which the 
non-treaty Indians should come in on the Nez Perce Indian reserva- 
tion at Lapwai. 

There were stationed at Fort Lapwai, in May, 1877, Troop “F,” 
First United States Cavalry, and a small company of the Twenty-first 
United States Infantry, the post being under command of Captain D. 
Perry, First Cavalry. General Howard ordered Troop “H,” First 
Cavalry, from Walla Walla to Lewiston, Idaho, a small town at the 
junction of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers. This troop was to re- 
main in camp on the west bank of the Snake, so as to be ready to move 
up the Snake River, or to move into the Wallowa Valley and re- 
enforce Troops “ E” and “ L,” First Cavalry, should occasion require 
it, as it was well known that the Indians were ugly and strongly opposed 
to going on a reservation or surrendering their alleged rights to the 
Wallowa. 

The Nez Perce Indian reservation covers an immense tract of per- 
haps the most fertile soil in Idaho, abundantly supplied with water and 
timber-land. The agency is beautifully situated on the Clearwater, about 
three miles from the military post, Fort Lapwai. It has a sub-agency 
at Kamia, sixty miles higher up on the Clearwater, and it is here where 
the celebrated Lo-Lo trail across the Bitter Root Mountains into 
Montana commences. 

It was with much difficulty that the Indians could be induced to 
come in and hold council; several preliminary “talks” had occurred 
with one or another of the sub-chiefs. On the 15th of May the grand 
council was held in a large tent pitched on the parade-ground of the 
post. The attitude of the Indians indicated anything but friendly feel- 
ings ; they wore a sullen, dogged, and defiant demeanor ; treachery on 
their part was at least anticipated. Although the stipulations were that 
each party should appear unarmed, it was afterwards discovered that 
every Indian present at the council, besides many on the outside, were 
armed with revolvers, hid away under their blankets. To provide 


against such an emergency, the general gave orders to have all the 
Vou. II. N. S8.—No. 4. 24 
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troops remain in quarters, and “under arms.” The Indians were rep- 
resented by Chiefs Joseph, Alli-cott, White Bird, and Looking-Glass, 
and Husch-Husch-Knit, chief of the Palouse Indians, strong allies 
through intermarriage of the Nez Perces. The council lasted from 
about ten o’clock in the morning until late in the afternoon. Many 
times during the day hot and defiant words fell from the lips of the 
Indians, more particularly those of White Bird, who was the worst 
devil of the lot. Towards the close of the council the excitement grew 
intense ; every moment General Howard and the officers present antici- 
pated an attack by the Indians, whose every motion indicated that they 
were armed, though none were shown. So arrogant and defiant were 
they that few white men could have restrained themselves ; indeed, at 
one time General Howard was on the point of committing one of them 
to the guard-house in irons, but his cooler judgment and proverbial 
desire for peace restrained him, and the storm subsided for the time 
being. The most trivial spark of indiscretion on the part of any officer 
present would have caused the massacre of the entire party. Chief 
Joseph and Looking-Glass favored the proposition of going on the res- 
ervation, and the termination of the council was with that understand- 
ing. Thirty days were allowed for this purpose; the 14th of June was 
to see the entire band of non-treaty Indians on the Nez Perce reserva- 
tion, among their own people. 

During the conference, Chief Joseph’s brother, Alli-cott, sometimes 
called Young Joseph, exhibited a map of the disputed territory of the 
Wallowa, which was, to say the least, unique. It was a novel specimen 
of draughtsmanship. If I remember correctly, it was on a peculiar 
piece of paper or parchment of a muddy-yellow tinge, about sixteen or 
eighteen inches square, the ink-lines being of a pale-green color; the 
geography of the country was delineated by natural history ; for instance, 
the Wallowa Lake was represented by a single ink-line showing the 
boundary-line and a crude drawing of a fish in the centre; the moun- 
tains were represented by the figures of deer, the Wallowa River by a 
zigzag line, with trees here and there along its length. The wagon- 
road was probably the most peculiar and interesting part of it : a double 
column of very small circles running the entire length of the valley was 
the impression one received at first glance, the circles not larger than a 
pin’s head, but upon closer inspection the circles were incomplete ; they 
were minute representations of horseshoes, indicating the impress of 
the shoe on the soft earth. A tragedy that occurred a short time before, 
in which an Indian was killed by a white man, occasioned by a dispute 
about the removal of a rail-fence to allow horses to pass through, was 
shown on the map, as near the vicinity as guess-work could make it, by 
figures representing a white man and two or three Indians struggling 
for a gun; the figures of men and animals were a good deal after the 
style of Egyptian figures,—straight lines and angles, 
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An effort was made by General Howard and Lieutenant Fletcher, 
of the Twenty-first Infantry, to make an exact copy of the map, but ° 
under no consideration would the Indians allow them to retain it long 
enough for that purpose. 

General Howard returned to Portland next day, to await the termi- 
nation of the allotted month, and the Indians returned to their camp 
on the Salmon River. 

As the 14th of June drew near speculation was rife as to the prob- 
abilities of the Indians abiding by the decision of the council, or not. 
Nothing had been heard from them, nor had any of them as yet 
“come in.” 

The morning of the 14th of June arrived, and with it brought Gen- 
eral Howard from Department Head-quarters. The day wore along, 
clear, warm, and peaceful ; troops were to return to their stations if all 
went well; but all didn’t go well, for, about 6 o’clock P.M., a messenger 
arrived with a letter from Mount Idaho to General Howard, stating 
that Joseph’s band were giving the settlers much trouble and annoy- 
ance, causing fears of an outbreak. Early next morning four cay- 
alrymen and the interpreter from the agency started for Mount Idaho to 
learn particulars. Much uneasiness was manifest throughout the gar- 
rison. We knew that the Indians should now be within the boundary 
of the reservation, and they were not. We were satisfied in our own 
minds that they did not intend to obey the mandate of the council, and 
from their demeanor during the deliberations of the council we could 
see no other prospect than war. They were a brave type of the In- 
dian, strong, tall, and well formed, armed with weapons equal, if not 
superior, to ours, for theirs were Winchesters, sixteen-shooters ; ours 
were the Springfield single breech-loaders. They had a large herd of 
good strong ponies, giving them almost unlimited relays for their 
mount, either for pursuit or retreat ; we therefore began our prepara- 
tions for business on the return of the messengers. 

Scarcely three hours had elapsed ere the party came galloping into 
camp very much excited. They had been fired on and driven back by 
some of the Indians who were about ten miles from Lapwai in the 
timber, watching the road to Mount Idaho. Our dream of a peaceful 
settlement of the question was now at an end; hostilities had com- 
menced, and another protracted Indian war confronted us. 

The Indians had failed to eomply with the action of their council ; 
the young bloods had defied the action of the older and wiser heads of 
their tribe, and demanded recognition from their people for the cold- 
blooded murder of innocent and unsuspecting white settlers along the 
Salmon River. 

On the 14th of June, the day they should have been on the reser- 
vation, three of their young men went to a store and post-office, six 
miles above Slate Creek on the Salmon River, kept by a Mr. Elfers, 
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whom they shot and killed while plowing. His unfortunate wife wit- 
nessed the murder of her husband, and then fled from the house and 
sought shelter in the thick underbrush along the creek. The Indians 
thoroughly ransacked the house, procured one or two rifles and shot- 
guns, a quantity of ammunition, and a large supply of provisions. A 
party fleeing from Cottonwood to Mount Idaho, eighteen miles dis- 
tant, was also attacked; one man was killed, one wounded, and one 
woman was badly wounded ; a settler at the mouth of White Bird 
Creek, on the Salmon River, was also killed, his wife made prisoner, 
and his house burned. Those were acts which demanded recognition 
and approval at the hands of the tribe, or at least the condonation of 
them. We learned afterwards that a grand council was held by the 
leading men of the tribe, and after a lengthy debate it was determined 
to give their support to the murderers and defy the United States 
authorities ; in other words, they determined to go to war rather than 
surrender the offenders against law or to go on the reservation. 

Troops “ F” and “ H,” First Cavalry, therefore left Fort Lapwai 
for Mount Idaho at eight o’clock on the evening of June 15. The 
command mustered about eighty mex, Captain D. Perry, Company 
“FF,” in command. After marching until about 1 o’clock a.m. on the 
16th, skirmishers and flankers were thrown out ; we were in the moun- 
tains, and heavy timber, deep ravines, and a wild, broken country con- 
fronted us; the night was dark, and at any moment we might be 
saluted with a volley from the usually unerring rifles of the Indians ; 
but the men were vigilant and careful, and we reached Cottonwood— 
eighteen miles from Mount Idaho—unmolested. Here we remained 
long enough to get breakfast, and then proceeded across Cammas 
Prairie to Mount Idaho, which was reached about sundown. We 
found the citizens all armed and very much excited. In the course of 
the evening a delegation waited on Captain Perry, urging him to move 
on down to the Salmon River, where the Indians were camped, and at- 
tack and punish them for the murders committed by them. Captain 
Perry called the officers of the command together (Captain Trimble and 
Lieutenant Parnell, Company “H,” and Lieutenant Theller, Twenty- 
first Infantry, attached to Company “ F”’), and after a long conversation 
with the citizens, who professed to know the situation and strength of 
the Indians, claiming an easy victory, it was decided to make the at- 
tempt. We fed our men and horses, and started at 10 o’clock P.M. 
for the Salmon River, distant about twenty-five miles. About half a 
dozen citizens accompanied us to act as guides and assist in the pros- 
pective fight also, their leader being George Shearer, an ex-Confeder- 
ate major, a brave man and a genial good fellow. 

We plodded along in the dark until about one o’clock, when we 
reached the head of White Bird Cafion ; here we madea halt until dawn 
of day. Captain Perry ordered perfect quiet, and under no circum- 
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stances was a light of any kind to be made; yet one of the men of his 
own company lit a match; almost immediately the cry of a coyote was ° 
heard on the hills above us,—a long, howling cry, winding up, however, 
in a very peculiar way not characteristic of the coyote. Little heed 
was paid to it at the time, yet it was a fatal cry to the command: it 
was made by an Indian picket on the watch for the soldiers whom they 
knew were already on the march. This signal was carried by others to 
the camp, so that they were thoroughly prepared for our coming. 

As dawn approached, we continued our march down the ravine into 
the White Bird Cafion ; a trail Jed us down the narrow defile, now and 
again crossing a dry creek-bed with here and there heavy growths of 
willows and underbrush; now we would be skirting along the steep’ 
side-hill, and again following the creek-bed; high bluffs and moun- 
tains lined each side of the cafion, while the trail led over rolling 
country, up and down little knolls or rises, but still descending. About 
three o’clock that fatal morning, as we passed in single file along the 
crest of the hill, a sad and pitiable sight presented itself tous. An 
unfortunate woman, whose husband was killed, was in the gulch below 
us with a little four-year-old girl in her arms. The little one’s arm was 
broken, yet bearing it with fortitude, the poor mother and child shiver- 
ing with cold, and thanking God for their timely deliverance. They 
had been hiding in the brush from the Indians since the 14th, and it 
was now the morning of the 17th of June. 

I have never seen a sight that called for sympathy, compassion, and 
action like it; it was a terrible illustration of Indian deviltry and 
Indian warfare. The contents of haversacks were freely given to the 
unfortunates, and we passed on to the work before us. In a short time 
we found the cafion widening out, and as we descended, the bluffs on 
either side appeared to grow higher and higher. Bearing round to the 
left, we found ourselves in a valley about four or five hundred yards 
wide. We had not gone more than a hundred yards, when I noticed 
Captain Perry’s troop moving into line at a “trot.” It was now fairly 
daylight; the Indians were seen advancing, and fighting commenced 
at once. Troop “H” moved up at a trot and formed line on the right of 
“¥';” the citizens were on the extreme left and in good position on a 
knoll, which virtually commanded all approaches from the left. The 
ground to the right of the line was a steady rise of an angle of about 
twenty degrees for a distance of perhaps two hundred yards; then 
quite a steep ascent for some distance to the plateau above. The 
ground to the left of troop “H,” and occupied by “F,” gradually 
swayed downward and upward again to the position occupied by the 
citizens. It was bad judgment, and certainly not tactical, to put the 
entire command on the line, leaving no reserves whatever in either 
troop ; and to increase the dangers of such a fatal error, the men were 
in the saddle, in an exposed position, while the Indians were seeking 
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cover in the grass and behind rocks. Very soon the men dismounted 
of their own accord; some were shot off their horses, and while the 
firing became hotter many loose horses were galloping away in rear of 
the line. About half an hour had elapsed, and several men had been 
either killed or wounded, when Perry’s men began moving by the 
right flank to the higher ground on our right. It appears that an at- 
tack had been made on the position held by the citizens, two of whom 
were wounded and the rest driven from their position. This left it an 
easy matter for the Indians to pass round Perry’s left, under cover of 
the knoll, and get position in his rear, which compelled him to change 
his position. In the mean time, the Indians had driven a band of 
some five hundred ponies through the line, and scattered in among the 
ponies were some sixty or seventy of their men, which so thoroughly 
demoralized the troops, many of whom were recruits, that it became 
utterly impossible to control them. As Perry passed on to the right, I 
supposed he would halt the line when in position on the right of Troop 
“H;” but not so, he kept on gaining ground to the right and rear 
until I saw him finally ascend the steep rise to the bluffs above. He 
afterwards explained this officially, “ that the men were beyond control.” 
Captain Trimble, it appears, went with Perry until the plateau was 
reached, and then was seen no more until Perry and myself with a 
handful of men reach our camp near Mount Idaho, where we learned 
he had preceded us with undue haste by nearly three hours. Lieuten- 
ant Theller also endeavored to follow Perry. I had a short time pre- 
vious secured a horse for him, he having lost his; he made an effort to 
reach the bluffs at a very steep place and was overtaken by the Indians 
and killed, as were a small party of men with him. 

With what men I could collect together I now commenced falling 
back by the way we came; that is, up the White Bird Cafion. I saw 
it would be suicidal to attempt to reach the bluffs on our right, so we 
slowly retreated up the ravine, holding the Indians in check from knoll 
to knoll. I saw that a halt must be made very soon to tighten up our 
saddle-girths ; so, posting a few men on a little rise to hold the Indians, 
I dismounted and readjusted my saddle, directing the men to do the 
same ; we then took position on the next knoll and held it until the 
other men tightened up; and so on, little by little, we moved back, the 
few brave fellows with me obeying every command with alacrity. I 
think there were thirteen or fourteen men altogether. 

The Indians followed us, not daring, however, to approach too near, 
but yet near enough for my last and only pistol-shot to hit one of them 
in the thigh. We had several miles of this kind of work up through 
the cafion, with Indians in front and flanks, but the men had now 
fully recovered themselves, and were cool and determined. At last we 
emerged from our contracted space to the plateau, and fortunately made 
a junction with Captain Perry, who had with him fifteen or twenty men. 
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There was mutual rejoicing at our providential meeting. I had not 
seen him since he reached the bluffs two hours before, and neither of us _ 
knew anything of the whereabouts or fate of the other. Our uniting 
no doubt saved the massacre of either or both parties, for we had yet 
about eighteen miles to fight our way back ere we could hope for succor. 
Immediately in our rear was a deep ravine to be crossed. Perry re- 
quested me to hold the ridge we were on, while he crossed, and he 
would then cover my passage from a commanding position on the other 
side. I watched his crossing so as to be ready to move when he had his 
men in position, but again his men failed him; they had not yet re- 
covered from their unfortunate stampeded condition. I crossed the ravine 
at a gallop, and then halted on the other side to welcome the Indians, 
who appeared to swarm on every hill; they halted abruptly on re- 
ceiving a salute from our carbines. We then moved quietly down 
to Johnston’s ranch, a mile in our rear, where Perry had his men dis- 
mounted in good position in the rocks. I dismounted my men, had 
the horses tied to a rail-fence, and took position in the rocks ; the house 
and barn was to our left a short distance, and a small creek between us 
and the house. 

Presently shots came flying over our heads from the front and right 
flank. The Indians had taken position among clumps of rocks in our 
front and flank, which was on higher ground and therefore commanded 
our position. At the same time I noticed some of them coming down 
on our left flank under cover of a fence that ran from the house up the 
hill, perpendicular to our front. I mentioned this to Captain Perry. 
Our ammunition was getting very short, as we had but forty rounds 
starting out. After a short consultation under a very hot fire, we 
determined to abandon our position, mount our horses, and continue a 
retreating fight back to Mount Idaho. Perry moved his men down 
and mounted. I then ordered my small detachment to move down 
and mount, waiting to see that every man was away. I followed, and 
to my consternation found my horse gone; he had either broken loose, 
or had been untied by mistake, and had followed the command, which 
was now more than a hundred yards from me, although it was the 
understanding that they were to have waited until every man was out 
of the rocks and in the saddle. I hallooed out to “ hold on until I got 
my horse,” but evidently nobody heard me, as the command continued 
to move on. The Indians were now gaining on me, and shots kept 
whizzing past me from every direction in rear. I looked round for a 
hiding-place, but nothing presented itself that would secure me from 
observation. I fully made up my mind that I would not be taken 
prisoner, and determined to use my hunting-knife, or a small Derringer 
pistol I always carried in my vest-pocket. ‘These thoughts and final 
determination flashed through my mind in a few seconds as I kept 
moving on trying to overhaul the command. Finally some of my own 
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men missed me, and looking back saw me, and reported it to Captain 
Perry. The troops were halted and my horse caught and led back 
to me. 

I then joined the command and got the men into column of fours. 
A few minutes after Perry halted the command and requested me to 
organize it. I called the men of Troop “ F” to the front, counted fours, 
and then “closed in” the men of “H.” I asked Captain Perry to 
support me with his men, while I would form a skirmish-line with mine. 
Wheeling the men to the front, I threw them out as skirmishers, with 
unusually great intervals, so as to cover as much front as possible, and 
then, after a few words of caution and instruction, we waited the 
coming of the Indians, who at a distance had been closely watching 
us. We did not have long to wait, for they came upon us with a yell. 
Not a shot was fired by the men until the red devils rode up to within 
one hundred yards of us, when I gave the order to “ commence firing.” 
Several redskins and half a dozen horses went down from our fire. 
We then moved “to the rear” at a walk, and again halted, the In- 
dians making for us again; but once more our fire sent some to 
grass, and we quietly fell back seventy-five or one hundred yards 
more. Thus we continued retreating for several miles. A bold 
attempt was made by White Bird, with about seventy-five warriors, 
to drive us off to the right into Rocky Cafion, which, if they had suc- 
ceeded in doing, would have sounded our death-knell; but Captain 
Perry moved his men so as to protect our left, and with a few well- 
directed volleys drove them back. 

In passing over a marsh my attention was called to a man struggling 
through the swampy ground and long tulla grass, about half-way between 
us and the Indians ; his head could just be seen above the grass ; a few 
minutes more and the Indians would have been upon him. I advanced 
the line, firing, driving the Indians back, and rescued a man of Troop 
“ ¥,” whose horse had been shot; the poor fellow was almost played 
out; he was taken pp behind another man, and we continued our 
retreat. 

When we got to within a few miles of Mount Idaho, a party of 
citizens came out to help us ; but while we fully appreciated their action, 
it was too Jate for them to be of any service, as the Indians had disap- 
peared just as they came in view over the hill. Men and horses were com- 
pletely exhausted. We had been on the move ever since Friday, and 
without sleep for two nights, and under too much excitement to hope 
for sleep, even now when we reached comparative safety. 

Our loss was severe. Troop “ F” lost, killed, Lieutenant Theller, 
attached, and twenty men, and Troop “H” thirteen men killed ; one 
man in each troop was wounded. The first sergeant of Troop “ H” 
was supposed to be killed, but he turned up on Tuesday, having been 
two days hiding away in the mountains. He was captured and turned 
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over to some squaws for safe-keeping, but escaped from them and got 
up into the thick underbrush until night, when he moved out and 
marched towards camp until daylight on Monday, hiding again until 
dark, and reached us about 10 a.m. next day. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald, in giving an account of 
the Nez Perce Indian campaign, says of the battle of “ White Bird 
Cafion” (Herald of September 10, 1877), “The hostiles commenced 
operations by murdering all the white settlers they could find, of whom 
there were many; burning their houses, driving off their stock, and 
taking all the valuables they wanted. . . . The terrible massacre of 
thirty-three of these soldiers, under command of Captain Perry, on 
June 17, first attracts out attention. . . . Captain Perry attacked the 
Indians in White Bird Cafion, situated on a creek of the same name, 
at a point about three miles from where the stream empties into the 
Salmon River. This cafion is very deep and extensive, and the trail 
leading down to it is very steep, and in places extremely narrow, ne- 
cessitating for part of the way a march by file. It is seven miles from 
the point of descent to the creek, the first three miles being almost per- 
pendicular. The cafion gradually widens as you approach the creek, 
sloping down to the water’s edge. The width of the cafion contiguous 
to the stream is about five miles. It here presents the appearance of a 
rolling prairie, being dotted here and there with wave-like swells.” The 
correspondent is somewhat in error about the width of the cafion, as in 
no part of it is it anywhere near half thatdistance. There is also some 
slight discrepancies in his account of the orders given and the conduct 
of the engagement. He says, “Captain Perry led his command down 
the narrow trail at daylight on the morning of June 17, after march- 
ing all night, with men and horses hungry and weary. The Indians 
permitted him to advance to within seventy-five yards without resist- 
ance or even showing themselves to the troops. When the redskins 
were visible, the command was given, ‘Left front into line; forward, 
charge!’” The correspondent then goes on to explain the action, in 
which are many errors. He, however, says truly enough that ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Perry did attempt to rally his men, but he could not get one- 
twentieth of them together, scattered as they were, especially as he 
could not find either of his trumpeters.” True enough, for one of his 
trumpeters was killed and the other was demoralized and had got out 
of range of the Indians’ rifles as soon as the retreat commenced. 

He says again, “ However, with the few men under his immediate 
eye, he occupied a semicircle of knolls, with himself and a few citizens 
inside the curve thus defended, until an opportunity occurred to retreat 
still farther in a similar manner, and his party reached the top of the 
cafion, whither all who had horses ran as if for their lives.” Captain 
Perry did not retreat up the cafion. He did just as stated by me,—i.c., 
he ascended to the plateau above the cafion and retreated along that 
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until our parties united,—mine out of the cafion, and his on our right 
above us. Neither did all those who had horses “run as if for their 
lives.” That some did I have a lively recollection; yet when either 
commissioned or non-commissioned officers show an example of such 
unmilitary conduct, young or timid soldiers are very likely to follow. 

The correspondent generously speaks in very flattering terms of my 
humble—although happily successful—attempts to hold the Indians in 
check with the few gallant fellows who fought up the cafion. He says, 
“ There is no doubt but the Indians would have pursued and massa- 
cred every one of the command were it not for the bravery and deter- 
mined pluck of Lieutenant Parnell, of the First Cavalry. This officer, 
gathering a few men around him, occupied knolls here and there after 
gaining the high ground, and so vigorous and effective was the fire 
poured into the victorious Indians that they [the Indians] did not deem 
it prudent to come within range, but instead circled to the right and 
left, when Lieutenant Parnell would so change his position as to again 
check them.” 

It might seem a pity to spoil a good story, especially where one is 
so particularly interested as the Herald correspondent indicates, but he 
is in error when he says that “ they [the Indians] did not deem it pru- 
dent to come within range.” The jubilant devils did come within 
range, and pretty close range, too, on more occasions than one ; but the 
men were now steady, and gave them a withering fire every time. 
White Bird Cafion was a terrible defeat to the troops engaged in it; it 
put the Indians in “ high feather,” largely increased their warriors from 
the reservation Indians, and from those along the Palouse and Snake 
Rivers, resulting, as it did, in the massacre of the brave young Lieu- 
tenant Rains and his party of ten men at Cottonwood; the battle of 
“ Clearwater,” July 11 and 12; the pursuit across the Lo-Lo trail into 
,Montana ; the severe fighting by troops under General Miles, and the 
combined action of troops under Generals Howard and Miles, which 
finally terminated in the surrender of Chief Joseph and his warriors, 
with the exception of White Bird and about sixty of his followers, who 
escaped into Canada. 

W. R. PaRrnE LL, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. (retired). 





OLD UNIFORMS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 


PART III. 


On August 27, 1802, the uniforms of the naval service underwent a 
thorough change. 

The buff facings and linings, together with the lapels of red, which 
had characterized the uniform of 1797, had been swept aside, disap- 
peared, never to regain favor, while the buttons, before bearing the 
imprint of an eagle and foul anchor, received additional character by 
the addition of fifteen stars arranged in a semicircle. The grade of 
master-commandant had been created, as well as sailing-master, and 
each were provided with full and undress uniforms. The surgeon’s 
coat of green had given place to one of blue, while the adoption of one 
common shade of blue for all officers gave general satisfaction. Gold 
-lace and embroidered button-holes took the place of colored facings, 
and the plain, severe simplicity of Continental regulations received its 
death-blow in the circular of 1802. 

A portrait of Commodore Preble at Portland, Maine, represents 
him in the uniform of 1802. The coat is blue, double-breasted, lapels 
of same color and buttoned back. The collar, lapels, and button- 
holes all gold laced, also the cuffs. A white vest and ruffled shirt, 
collar turned over a white cravat, and two gold epaulets of peculiar 
pendant complete the painting. The portrait of Commodore Murray 
shows the same uniform. Commodore Preble’s cocked hat is preserved 
by his descendants, and is of huge dimensions. After his death his 
uniform coat was presented to Commodore Bainbridge. During 
Preble’s term of service before Tripoli he had occasion to hire the ser- 
vices of a Sicilian surgeon, who requested and received permission to 
appear in uniform. The commodore was in his dressing-gown, shaving, 
when an officer was ushered in wearing a richly-laced coat, cocked hat, 
and two epaulets, At first. the commodore could not recognize the per- 
sonage. He saw the American button, but he alone was the only man 
on the station authorized to wear two epaulets. Commanders then 
only wore one on the right shoulder, and lieutenants one on the 
left. After bowing, and looking his surprise, Preble recognized his 
new-fledged surgeon. Terrible was the burst of passion that followed. 
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Preble profoundly deferred to military rank, and to have a Sicilian thus 
desecrate a captain’s uniform was more than he could stand. The 
first outburst of wrath started the poor Sicilian on the jump. Preble 
gave chase in the hope of helping him down-stairs by an application 
of his foot, and the scene is said to have come to its climax in the street. 
The surgeon was never seen on board again. 

In January, 1799, the army received a new dress, which was hailed 
with great satisfaction. The commander-in-chief rejoiced in the fol- 
lowing: A coat of blue, with yellow buttons ; two gold epaulets, each 
having three silver stars, with lining, capes, and cuffs of buff; in winter, 
buff vest and breeches; in summer, white vest and breeches of nan- 
keen, coat to be without lapels and embroidered on the cape and 
cuffs and pockets; a white plume in the hat. Major-generals had the 
same uniform, with two silver stars on epaulet. Aides to the com- 
mander-in-chief, when not taken from regiments, were distinguished 
by blue coats, yellow buttons, gold epaulets, and buff facings. 

The infantry and artillery were given blue coats with red facings, 
white buttons, white underclothes, and cocked hats. The cavalry were 
distinguished by coats of a deep shade of green, white buttons, linings, 
and facings, white vest and breeches, and helmet caps. Colonels wore 
two epaulets, majors one on the right shoulder with strap on the left ; 
regimental staff were distinguished by red plumes, and company offi- 
cers had none. Captains wore their epaulet on the right shoulder, lieu- 
tenants on the left, which ornaments and bullion were of silver. The coats 
of the musicians were decorated with the facings of the corps to which 
they belonged. All wore cockades with a small white eagle in centre. 
The number of the regiments were stamped on the coat buttons. 

In January, 1813, Commodore Decatur arrived at New York 
with the frigates “ United States” and “ Macedonian.” The corpora- 
tion of the city gave to the crew of the frigate a splendid dinner. 
The crew numbered four hundred, and were dressed in blue jackets and 
trousers, scarlet vests, and glazed hats. When Decatur was in com- 
mand of the “Guerriere,” fifty-four, before Algiers, he received the 
Algerian commissioners on board. He had dressed himself in the 
morning with great care. He had on his laced coat and hat, light cas- 
simere pantaloons, long boots, such as were worn at the time, bound at 
the top with gold lace and having tassels of gold in front. On his 
breast he wore the badge of Cincinnatus. The dress of Decatur as 
above described is the same as that in which he is represented in the 
full-length portrait by Sully in the City Hall at New York. 

On May 10, 1820, the navy was called upon to adopt a new and ex- 
pensive uniform. Distinctions in the grade of captains were introduced. 
A captain of.five years’ standing for full dress had a blue coat, standing 
collar, broad lapels, and white facings. This was trimmed with gold 
lace even to the pocket-flaps, while every button-hole stood out incased 
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in glittering bullion. One button on each side of the standing collar 
was allowed, and nine on each lapel. Epaulets were of gold with 
silver anchors crossed. Cut-and-thrust swords were worn with cocked 
hats showing one and a quarter inch gold braid. 

The various grades were all generously provided for. A master- 
commandant had two plain gold epaulets on his laced coat, and a lieu- 
tenant-commandant and a first lieutenant of a line-of-battle ship were 
allowed one gold epaulet on the right shoulder. Midshipmen rejoiced in 
a blue coat with six buttons on each lapel, standing collar, with a dia- 
mond formed of gold lace on each side. When in full dress, a chapeau 
plain, half-boots, and cut-and-thrust sword completed his rig. The war- 
rant officers were given short blue coats with eight buttons on each lapel, 
blue pantaloons, white vest, round hats with cockades, and no side-arms. 

In May, 1813,.the uniforms of officers of the general staff were 
changed. The coat was made single-breasted, with ten buttons; the 
standing collar reached to the tip of the ear, and the skirt came to the 
bend of the knee. The buttons bore the imprint of a gilt star. All 
general officers were permitted to have their button-holes embroidered. 
Breeches or pantaloons were white, buff, or blue with four buttons on 
the knee and gilt knee-buckles. High military boots, gilt spurs, 
stock of leather or silk, and a chapeau measuring seventeen and a half 
inches from tip to tip completed the effect. 

The artillery and infantry underwent some minor changes, but to 
follow minutely each regulation would be tiresome and far exceed the 
limits of this article. 

The late Rear-Admiral Preble, in an article on naval uniforms, 
states,— 

“Tn 1830, John Branch, Secretary of the Navy, issued an order 
materially changing the uniform of the United States navy, which was 
to take effect on the last day of the year,—an expensive new-year’s pres- 
ent to the officers, which no doubt delighted the tailors. The full 
dress of captains was dark-blue cloth lined with white ; double-breasted, 
long lapels, cut with a swell, nine buttons on each lapel, which was 
to be buttoned back, and an equal number of button-holes worked in 
twist ; standing collar embroidered in gold around the edge and sides 
with a rope, and with leaves of live-oak and acorns; four buttons on 
the cuffs, which, with pocket-flaps, were to be embroidered like the 
collar; two gold epaulets; white single-breasted vest with pocket- 
flaps, under which were four small buttons; white breeches with 
small navy buttons and gilt knee-buckles, white silk stockings, and 
shoes with gilt buckles, or plain white pantaloons and short boots 
or shoes and buckles. Previous to these regulations the buttons of 
the several grades had different devices, but by these all officers were 
to wear the button styled ‘No. 1,’ before prescribed for captains. 
The portraits of Stewart painted by Merrill, and Stockton by Newton, 
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in 1840, show this uniform. The undress had a rolling collar, and 
single-breasted vest, white or blue, with pantaloons white or blue ac- 
cording to the season ; subordinate officers were to wear corresponding 
uniforms. Thus, master-commandants had no embroidery on the 
pocket-flaps, and but three buttons instead of four on the cuff and 
under the pocket-flaps ; lieutenants were to wear only one epaulet, and 
that on the right shoulder; midshipmen had the collar of their coats 
ornamented with a foul anchor embroidered in gold under the oak- 
leaves and acorns, and when passed, the anchor was backed with a five- 
pointed star; in undress their jackets had only an anchor—or anchor 
and star—of white cloth on the collar. The full dress of a master 
had a button on each side of the collar and a laced button-hole, but no 
epaulets. The collar of the surgeon’s coat was ornamented with an 
embroidered-club of A®sculapius ; the purser’s with a cornucopia ; and 
the collars and cuffs of the surgeons in undress were to be of velvet, 
with a strip of gold lace half an inch wide around the upper part of 
the cuff; chaplains were to wear a black coat, vest, and pantaloons, 
with black, covered buttons. Epaulets were only to be worn with 
cocked hats or caps. Swords were to be cut and thrust, the grip of 
those of commissioned officers and midshipmen to be white, all others 
black, with eagles’ heads, yellow mounted, and black leather scab- 
bards. All officers to wear black cravats, and to show the collar of 
the white shirt above. Officers in undress without epaulets were per- 
mitted to wear round hats, with rose-formed black cockades, or blue 
cloth caps; and on board ship blue cloth jackets, gray cloth or brown 
drilling trousers, and black vests might be worn. Belts were to be of 
webbing, white for full dress and blue for undress; and captains, 
commanders, and lieutenants wore a band of gold lace one and a half 
inches wide around their caps. 

“Tn 1832 the serpent and staff was removed from the full dress 
of the medical officers and the cornucopia from that of the pursers, 
as they thought those emblems smelt too strong of the shop, and a 
branch of live-oak was substituted. The velvet was at the same time 
taken from the collar and cuffs. While a round hat (meaning what is 
known as the stove-pipe hat) was allowed, it did not say, however, 
what shape it should be; it might be round at the top as well as round 
around the head; and I have seen officers on shore in Mahon and other 
Mediterranean ports, and even in the streets of Boston, on their return 
from a cruise, wearing long hair and an Andalusian hat, something the 
shape of the hats worn by the Puritans, surrounded by a gold band, 
causing them to look like brigands. Midshipmen were about the same 
time (1838) allowed to wear a gold band, which, being a new thing, 
they sported freely, and caused a newspaper to remark, ‘ Never had 
been seen so much hair and gold lace in the streets of Boston.’ 

“Shoulder-straps were not particularly described, and therefore, 
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according to an officer’s fancy, were embroidered around the edges, or 
with oak-leaves, or were a simple strip of gold lace, and were generally 
used over the strap of the epaulet to confine it down when one wag 
worn. The belts were sometimes embroidered with oak-leaves and 
sometimes not, according to the taste of the wearer. Midshipmen were 
not confined as to the number of buttons on their jackets, and some- 
times wore eighteen of a side. Three buttons were the cuff ornament, 
said to have originated in the whim of some old commodore to keep 
the youngsters from rubbing their sleeves across their nose. If so, the 
‘habit must have continued to later life, for we find in old uniforms the 
sleeves of officers of all ranks so ornamented; and as the captains 
had four buttons of larger size on their cuffs, they must have been 
more addicted to the habit than the youngsters. 

“The uniform of the marines for a long time, and until 1839, was 
a green coat with white or buff facings, an undress frock-coat of the 
same color, a sword with white ivory cross hilt and brass scabbard, and 
white leather belts. In 1839 it was changed—to take effect from July 
4, 1840—to blue with red facings. 

“ Previous to 1830, and I believe some little time after, the sailors 
wore red waistcoats when in their mustering suit. A neat pair of 
stockings and light pumps completed his full-dress costume. The 
sailor’s uniform in 1835-39 was a blue cloth jacket and trousers and a 
white shirt, with a large blue nankeen collar and front, trimmed with 
rows of white tape. White trousers were worn in warm weather. 
His head was protected by a tarpaulin or hat of white sennit. 

“T know of but two portraits of our old sailors in naval costume 
extant, and these are old Dick Libby and Fred. Boyer, both quarter- 
masters, well known to our old naval officers, whose portraits are 
preserved in the Naval Library and Institute of Boston, and were 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition. Libby, the type of a bluff 
mahogany-faced old sea-dog, has on a blue jacket with the taped collar. 
The portrait was painted by C. O. Cole, in Portland, in 1834, when 
Dick was spending his savings after a cruise in the Mediterranean in ~ 
the ‘ Delaware,’ seventy-four. Fred. Boyer is dressed in a white shirt 
with nankeen collar, and blue trousers, and has in his hand a black 
tarpaulin hat. His portrait was painted by Flagg—a brother of the 
commander by that name—while Boyer was a quartermaster on board 
the receiving-ship ‘ Ohio,’ in Boston, somewhere about 1840-45. His 
character is best told by the inscription under his portrait,—‘ Twenty 
years in the navy. Never drunk on duty; never sober on liberty.’” 

During the Mexican War, in 1846, Admiral Porter—then the first 
lieutenant of the steamer “ Spitfire,” Commander Tatnall—dressed the 
crew of that vessel in red flannel shirts instead of blue. The effect 
was very brilliant while they were new, but a few washings served to 
relegate them to underwear. 
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In 1841, George E. Badger issued a general order regulating the 
uniform and dress in the navy, in which was included his celebrated 
order,—“ The hair of all persons belonging to the navy is to be kept 
short, and no part of the beard is to be worn long excepting the 
whiskers, which shall not descend more than one inch below the tip of 
the ear, and thence in a line towards the corners of the mouth.” The 
regulation was never enforced, and was short-lived. The surgeon’s 
full dress and undress of these regulations had three stripes, one and a 
half inches wide, of gold lace around the upper part of the cuffs, which 
in Spanish ports often led to the surgeons being mistaken for colonels 
(that being the distinctive uniform of that grade in the Spanish army), 
and having the guard turned out and other honors paid them, while 
their commander, with three or four buttons on his cuffs, passed by un- 
noticed. It is believed this was the origin or cause of the introduction 
of distinctive bands of lace on the cuffs of officers of the staff and line 
of all grades. 

In 1852, Secretary Graham issued an elaborate order defining the 
naval uniform, fully illustrated with colored plates. These regulations 
did away with embroidery, and substituted gold lace for the collars and 
cuffs of all the line officers. The buttons, which, since 1830, had for 
a device an eagle perched on the stock of a foul anchor, were now 
changed, and the eagle made to rest on the shank of an anchor, while 
embroidered devices for the front of the caps replaced the gold lace bands. 

In 1814, when the late Admiral Farragut was a midshipman, four- 
teen years old, on the frigate “ Essex,” in the celebrated engagement 
with the English ships “ Phoebe” and “Cherub,” he was standing in 
close proximity to the mainmast. He was attired in the short undress 
coatee (as it was commonly known) as prescribed by the regulations 
of that period. A grape-shot severed one of the appendages to his 
close-buttoned garment, but the boy never whimpered or moved a 
muscle at the narrow escape experienced. It was only when the flag 
of his country was lowered in token of submission that the spirit of 
the young hero found relief in a flood of tears. 

Farragut was the first to win the commission of a full admiral in 
the United States navy, and when the question of uniform arose, he 
was consulted asa matter of course relative to his choice in the matter. 
His views were plain and practical, and for a sleeve-ornament he sug- 
gested a gold-embroidered star, with the “ Hartford” worked in silver 
in the centre. His wishes were complied with, but it is said he was 
much surprised when there was added to the cuffs of the full dress a 
triple row of embroidered oak-leaves and acorns, which carried the 
embroidery nearly up to his elbow. 

The question has often been asked why it was two buttons are 
invariably placed on the back of frock-coats and others of similar cut. 
Fifty years ago it was the custom of gentlemen, whether in civil or 
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military life, to wear upon all occasions of ceremony, or when full 
dress was demanded, a straight small sword. It was the finishing 
touch to his costume; and as a support to the belt, as well as to assist 
in bearing the weight of the weapon, the tailor introduced the custom 
of wearing two buttons behind. 

In the Swedish navy a strange custom prevails. The officers are con- 
sidered military officers, and in full dress are obliged to WEAR SPURS. 

The uniforms of the different branches of the government having 
been described or alluded to, we will close our paper by giving as full 
an account as possible of the uniforms worn from time to time in the 
United States revenue cutter service. In point of antiquity it is nearly 
one hundred years old, having been established by act of Congress, 
April 23,1790. It has had in its history three unique and remarkable 
uniforms, 

If the service, when created, was given a distinctive uniform, all 
traces of the same have disappeared ; and the closest research coupled 
with minute inquiry have failed, so far as the writer is concerned, to 
throw the faintest light upon the subject. It is more than probable, 
however, that the officers adopted the uniform prescribed for the United 
States navy, or possibly made use of regulations modeled after the 
various States’ navies that existed during the Revolution, as the service, 
at its foundation, was local, the officers serving on the waters of their 
native States. The records of the service were destroyed in 1812, when 
the British destroyed Washington, and were again lost through fire in 
1833, which unfortunate occurrences blotted out all past facts and 
achievements pertaining to the service. The service co-operated with 
the navy in 1798, having officers with the rank of masters and mid- 
shipmen on board in addition to captains and the three grades of lieu- 
tenants, while marines were also borne on the rolls of the corps. 
Eight revenue cutters, each mounting fourteen guns and carrying crews 
of seventy men, served in the several squadrons operating in the French 
West Indies, and it is fair to presume, in light of the above facts, that 
revenue cutter officers must have been provided with distinctive uni- 
forms. The naval uniform of that period was a blue coat, double- 
breasted, with buff lapels, nine buttons and worked button-holes. 

The earliest authentic description of uniform worn in the revenue 
cutter service in the possession of the writer was obtained from an old 
resident of Charleston, South Carolina. In 1819, he states, “the 
gentlemen stationed at Charleston wore a neat and becoming suit of 
blue, a body-coat, trimmed with brass buttons, having for a design an 
eagle perched upon an anchor surrounded with stars. The pants and 
vest were blue, with tall, round hats, black cockades, leather stocks, 
and cut-and-thrust swords.” 

Captain John McGowan, of the revenue cutter service, states, “I 
am not sure, yet I am all but positive, that while I was in the merchant 
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service, say from 1819 to 1829, the boarding-officers from revenue 
cutters wore a blue uniform without devices, except the buttons, which 
were of the same pattern as worn in the navy,—viz., an eagle with a 
large shield under one wing, with foul anchor in shield, and thirteen 
stars around edge of button. It was by long odds the handsomest 
button the service has ever had. All grades wore high black hats, 
with black cockades and eagle button in centre.” 

The late Captain Coste, formerly an officer of the revenue cutter 
service, is authority for the following : 

“Tn 1824 a blue uniform same as the naval was in vogue. The 
buttons were gilt, flat, and bore the same design as worn by staff- 
officers of the army. Tall black hats with cockades were worn by all 
grades of officers. Shortly after 1824 the regulation naval buttons, 
together with the style of coat worn by gentlemen of that service, were 
adopted. A captain in the revenue cutter service wore a naval lieu- 
tenant’s with a strip of gold lace on each shoulder, first lieutenants 
wore lace on the right, and second and third lieutenants on the left 
shoulder. The hat was soon abolished and a cap substituted. We 
applied to the Department for a distinctive dress, which resulted in the 
blue rig trimmed with yellow cord. The button was also changed, the 
design being the Treasury coat.of arms. It was the handiwork of a 
gentleman of my acquaintance, a native of Charleston. This uniform 
was not approved by the officers generally, as it bore a close resemblance 
to the liveries affected by Southern aristocrats. In point of appearance 
there was but little difference between a captain of a revenue cutter and 
a planter’s coachman. We, at the South, petitioned and obtained the 
change, which continued with slight variations to the breaking out of 
the war, save the chapeau, which was abolished in 1845. The cutters 
were commanded at one time by masters who had served in the War 
of 1812, and in some instances lieutenants and midshipmen serving on 
cutters wore the uniforms of their naval rank. As a general thing but 
little attention was paid to uniform, each one dressing as they liked.” 

Captain Francis Martin, who has been attached to the revenue cutter 
service for fifty-eight years, states that “ prior to 1830 the officers paid 
but little attention to dress so far as uniformity was concerned, and 
adopted such patterns as the caprice of the commanding officer selected ; 
and such was the state of the service from 1812. Prior to the uniform 
trimmed with yellow, a round jacket with brass buttons was worn or 
none, as the officers thought proper. The navy officers I found in the 
service in 1831 wore no uniforms. The present vice-admiral, Stephen 
Rowan, was second lieutenant of the cutter ‘Rush,’ to which I was 
originally attached. The rest are all dead.” 

The late Rear-Admiral George H. Preble, in a letter to the writer, 
was of the opinion “that some sort of uniform similar to the naval 
was at times worn by the officers of the revenue cutter service previous 
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to 1830. As late as 1835, when I entered the navy, there was a great 
deal of looseness about uniform in the navy, and no two officers were 
dressed alike. I rather think Secretary Ingham’s order, in 1832, was 
the first legally-prescribed uniform for the cutter service, and that the 
officers who entered from the navy were the first to introduce one (?) 
and that they wore the uniform of the navy.” 

The first official order emanating from the Department regulating 
the matter of uniform was issued by Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of 
the Treasury from 1829 to 1831. The circular was issued in the early 
part of 1830, and constitutes one of the three uniforms for which the 
revenue cutter service has been remarkable. 

“ Captains’ Full Dress.—Blue cloth body-coat with rolling collar, 
double-breasted, with nine buttons on each lapel, and one on each side 
of the collar, four on the cuffs, four under each flap behind, one at the 
hip, and one at the end of each skirt, and two in middle of skirt-fold. 
A cord of yellow braid, one-eighth of an inch in diameter, to close each 
seam of the coat. Two plain gold epaulets, confined by straps of gold 
lace. Pants of blue cloth, with outer seam piped with yellow braid. 
Buff vest, with nine buttons in front and four under each pocket-flap, 
seams piped with yellow braid. High-crowned black hat, with black 
cockade and eagle button in centre on left side. 

“ Undress.—Blue cloth jacket with nine buttons on each lapel, and 
straps of plain gold lace on each shoulder, one-half inch in width.” 

Lieutenants wore the same uniform, except with less buttons. For 
instance, a first lieutenant had three buttons on his cuff, and three 
under each pocket-flap ; a second lieutenant, two buttons on cuff, ete. 
First lieutenants wore one epaulet on right shoulder, and one strap on 
right shoulder of jacket ; the lieutenants of lower rank wore epaulets 
and strap on left shoulder. 

This uniform created wide-spread dissatisfaction throughout the 
service, and many officers refused to adopt so outrageous a dress. They 
were a unit (for once) in having the Secretary change the regulation. 
Early in 1832 the yellow stripes and trimmings were abolished, and 
during the nullification troubles the buttons on collar and cuffs were 
dispensed with. 

During the latter half of the year 1833, Hon. Roger B. Taney, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, by request of the officers, issued an order 
authorizing a uniform closely resembling that adopted by the navy. A 
plain chapeau took the place of the unsightly high hat, gold lace stripes 
replaced the buttons on the sleeve, a captain wearing one an inch in 
width, first lieutenants one stripe half an inch in width, second lieu- 
tenants two stripes of quarter-inch lace, and third lieutenants three stripes, 
each a quarter of an inch wide. This uniform, with epaulets, small 
sword, and chapeau, gave universal satisfaction, and the officers rested 
content, supposing that the much-vexed question of dress had received 
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its quietus, for a time at least. But if such hopes were indulged in, they 
were doomed to speedy and bitter disappointment, for the adoption of 
the handsome gold-laced uniform was the cause of effecting a radical 
change in the dress of the revenue cutter service, gray cloth taking the 
place of navy-blue. On account of the uniform approved by Secretary 
Taney closely resembling that worn by the navy, the officers of that 
corps complained and protested against the gentlemen of the cutter 
service wearing uniforms modeled after theirs. Considerable ill-feeling 
was engendered over the controversy, which culminated as follows : 

After the nullification troubles had quieted down several prominent 
citizens of Charleston, South Carolina, gave a grand ball, which was 
largely attended by officers of the navy and revenue cutter service, 
there being five or six cruisers belonging to the latter corps rendezvoused 
at that port. Commodore Jesse D. Elliott, who had his broad pennant 
flying on the sloop-of-war “ Natchez,” attended the féte with his staff, 
and Lieutenants Farragut, McKean, Slaughter, and other officers were 
present, all in full uniform. The revenue cutter service was repre- 
sented by a number of gentlemen attached to the vessels lying in the 
harbor, and the most prominent in the delegation was Captain William 
A. Howard, who had arrived off the bar from Washington in the 
revenue schooner “Jackson.” He had resigned from the navy to 
accept a commission under the Treasury Department. Howard was 
acknowledged to be one of the handsomest men of his day. Large, 
well-proportioned, graceful in all his movements, accomplished, and 
majestic withal when arrayed in all the pomp and glory of “ full 
dress,” few equaled and none surpassed the famous Howard, whose 
exploits and reputation will long be remembered in the service which 
he adorned. 

Captain Howard entered the ball-room arrayed in the new uniform 
that had lately been adopted. All of his accoutrements were fresh, 
bright, and of the finest material. The sheen of his buttons and lace, 
together with his commanding form, that towered above the general 
throng, marked him at once as a conspicuous member of that brilliant as- 
semblage. He was the lion of the evening, the recipient of smiles and 
bright glances from Charleston’s proudest dames, and the envy of the 
sterner sex. In fact, the revenue cutter commander completely eclipsed 
the commodore and his staff. Elliott, in the early part of the evening, 
was under the impression that Howard was a captain in the navy, from 
the similarity of the uniform, but was soon disabused of that impres- 
sion. The upshot of the matter was, Commodore Elliott wrote to the 
Secretary of the Navy (Levi Woodbury) complaining that the uniform 
of the revenue cutter service bore too close a resemblance to that worn 
by naval officers, and requested that immediate action be taken to remedy 
the matter. Secretary Woodbury exchanged the Navy portfolio for the 
Treasury in June, 1834, and he at once convened a board at Washing- 
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ton for the purpose of adopting a new uniform for the officers of the 
cutter service that would not give offense to the gentlemen of the navy. 

Captains Hunter, Polk, and Howard were the officers selected, the 
Secretary informing them that while he was willing they should wear 
a blue uniform, the epaulets could not and would not be tolerated. 
Captain Hunter, as president of the board, was ably seconded by the 
other members, who stoutly asserted their right to retain the epaulets, 
and would listen to no arrangement tending to abolish so marked and 
cherished a feature of an officer’s full dress. 

The session of the board could not have been extended to any great 
length, for on July 21, 1834, a new-uniform circular was issued to the 
officers of the revenue cutter service, the tenor of which plainly indi- 
cated the bent of the new Secretary’s feelings and sentiments in regard 
to the two services. The captains carried their point so far as keeping 
their epaulets was concerned, but the Secretary exercised his authority 
by substituting gray for blue, thereby creating a decidedly distinctive 
uniform that under no circumstances could be mistaken for anything 
that the navy had ever made use of during its eventful history. It 
formed the second remarkable uniform in the records of the revenue 
cutter service. 

The gray coat was similar in cut and appearance to the discarded 
blue, with nine buttons on each lapel, and four on the cuffs, four on the 
pocket-flaps, one on the hip, two on the middle of the skirt-fold, and 
one at the extremity of each skirt. The gold lace was replaced with a 
strip of black braid one inch wide, to be worn around the sleeve imme- 
diately above the cuff. Two plain gold epaulets, plain cocked hat, 
small sword with black glazed leather belt and gilt mountings, buff vest 
single-breasted, with nine buttons, and four under the pocket-flaps, gray 
pantaloons, with black braid one inch in breadth on outer seam, com- 
pleted the new full-dress uniform. The undress was a single-breasted 
frock-coat with standing braided collar, nine buttons in front and four 
on each cuff. The variations for lieutenants’ uniforms consisted in 
omitting buttons and wearing one epaulet on right and left shoulder. 
The handsome eagle button with foul anchor and shield was replaced 
by one bearing the impress of a shield and Treasury coat of arms. The 
petty officers were furnished with blue cloth jackets, five buttons on 
each lapel, one on each side of the collar, and one on each cuff; white 
frocks with collar and breast facing of blue, worsted star on each side 
of the collar, and two on each side of the breast ; white or blue trousers, 
according to the season, with blue belt. Seamen had the same, omitting 
the buttons on collar and cuffs. 

This uniform caused a great deal of dissatisfaction, the officers using 
every effort to effect a change and restore the blue. This was brought 
about through the officers of the revenue cutter “ Jackson,”’ then cruis- 
ing on the coast from Eastport to Galveston in connection with light- 
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house duty. The circular was issued January 15, 1836, no changes 
being made beyond substituting blue for the gray cloth, and it has been 
blue from that day. The cocked hat soon after received two gold tas- 
sels and four rows of gold bullion, placed diagonally from top to bot- 
tom, with rosette on left side. The first regular side-arms, accompanied 
with diagrams, were adopted in 1843. The sword was straight, with 
Roman hilt and spring guard, black leather scabbard and belt with 
buckle bearing design of Treasury shield. In the opinion of Captain - 
McGowan it was the handsomest sword the service has ever had. Cap- 
tain Frazier designed the sword and chapeau, also the form and general 
features of the shoulder-strap, which was adopted in the service in 1855. 

In the beginning of 1844 the similarity of the naval and revenue 
cutter uniforms again made trouble, resulting in an order being issued, 
January 24, 1844, authorizing the Treasury arms, surmounted by an 
anchor in silver, to be worn on each epaulet, and the same device, in 
gold, on the front of the cap-band. ‘To secure the dies and cover cost 
of design captains were assessed nine dollars and lieutenants five dollars. 
Captain Frazier originated the idea, and carried it successfully to the 
satisfaction of the entire corps. 

In March, 1845, the grade of chief engineers and assistant engineers 
were added to the service. Article VIII. of a circular issued by Secre- 
tary Walker provided that “The dress of the chief engineers will be 
the same as first lieutenants, omitting the epaulet and strap, and with 
the addition of the Treasury arms, embroidered in gold on each side of 
the collar. Assistant engineers same as third lieutenants, omitting the 
epaulet and strap, and with the addition of the Treasury arms em- 
broidered in silver on each side of the collar.” 

In 1853, Secretary Guthrie, in an order dated October 7, 1853, 
authorized “ Lieutenants of each grade in the revenue cutter service to 
be entitled to wear, in full dress, two epaulets instead of the one 
authorized by previous regulation. Undress uniform of captain: Strap 
on each shoulder, to be of blue cloth, with raised gold edgings on the 
sides, ends, and bars. In the centre a foul anchor and shield, with a 
star above the anchor, and one below the end of the shield, and two 
bars at each end inside of the strap.” Lieutenants wore the same, with 
one bar less for first ; second lieutenants had no stars, and third lieu- 
tenants wore a perfectly plain strap. The caps had a band of gold 
lace one and a half inches in breadth instead of two narrow stripes that 
had previously been worn. 

This circular permitted the wearing of epaulets on both shoulders 
by lieutenants for the first time, and also introduced shoulder-straps 
bearing a device in lieu of gold lace. The chapeau was abolished dur- 
ing the summer of 1845, by Secretary Walker, and uniform caps were 
substituted, which have been retained, with various changes and modi- 
fications, to the present date. 
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The third remarkable uniform for which the revenue cutter service 
has been noted was authorized in a circular under date of March 15, 
1871, with the signature of Secretary Boutwell attached. It provided 
for a swallow-tail coat of blue, rolling collar, and seven buttons on each 
lapel ; cuffs closed with four small buttons, all of which bore the letters 
U. 8S. divided by the shield. Shoulder-straps and gold lace were 
thrown aside to make room for devices that at least could claim the 
distinction of being the poorest and ugliest known in the history of the 
service. The rolling collar bore “an embroidered foul anchor three- 
quarters of an inch long lying horizontally, with an oak-leaf one-half 
inch in length standing perpendicular to the shank of the anchor ; and 
the letters U. 8. R. M. (in old English) one-quarter of an inch in 
height, and forming an are of eighty degrees around the upper half of 
the leaf, all embroidered in gold except the cable, which will be in 
silver. Two plain gold epaulets of pattern prescribed for lieuten- 
ant-commanders, U. 8. Navy.” 

The vest was blue or white, with seven buttons; pantaloons, dark 
blue or white, with a black silk cord three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter down the outside seam. The sword, a straight, double-edge 
blade, dagger hilt, scabbard of black leather, mountings of yellow gilt, 
and belt of black glazed leather. The cap ornament was “a foul 
anchor in gold embroidery, vertical, and one inch in length, with the 
legend U.S. R. M. (in old English letters) three-eighths of an inch in 
height, forming an arc of eighty degrees around upper part of the 
anchor, all embroidered in gold. Undress: Dark-blue straight sack- 
coat, double-breasted, rolling collar, seven buttons on each lapel; cuffs 
plain; collar ornaments same as full dress; vest same as full dress; 
pantaloons same, except the silk cord.” Lieutenants wore the same uni- 
form, substituting bars for the oak-leaf, while engineers were distin- 
guished by a four-bladed propeller, embroidered in gold. All grades, 
however, on collar and cap, displayed the old English lettered placard, 
or legend, as the circular termed it. 

There are several versions ascribing the origin of this uniform to 
various causes and persons, one of which intimates that the old Eng- 
lish collar plaster was forced upon the service through the arbitrary 
domination of one officer, who, when told that shoulder-straps and lace 
could not be abolished, devised the radical and ridiculous garb as above 
described. Happily for the service, a repetition of such an arbitrary 
exercise of individual power could scarcely be repeated, although it is 
by no means authentic that the uniform had its origin in any such 
manner. But whoever designed it is welcome to all the questionable 
honor and credit surrounding the transaction. 

The regulation of 1871 had but a brief existence, many of the 
officers never providing themselves with the “legends” and lettered 
badges. On September 20, 1873, the objectionable features were re- 
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moved, and gold lace with shoulder-straps—as at present worn—were 
restored to the service. 

The last uniform circular was issued October 5, 1878, and the cap 
ornament for all grades was made the same. Officers on waiting 
orders, or while suspended from duty, were prohibited from wearing 
their uniforms. Secretary Sherman authorized the same. The uniform 
of the service requires a thorough and systematic overhauling, with 
competent and tasteful authorities to provide for omissions and 
remedy defects. From various causes, the officers on any two revenue 
cutters, to-day, are scarcely dressed alike, and it is to be hoped that the 
subject will soon receive attention. 

From the Washington Star the following description of a Con- 
federate uniform coat is taken, and is well worthy of being classed 
among the remarkable uniforms that have been worn in this country : 

“A gray coat has been hung in a case at the National Museum near 
the collection of relics of the Confederacy. This coat was a Con- 
federate officer’s coat, and though such garments were worn by thou- 
sands of men less than twenty-five years ago, they are regarded as rare 
curiosities. What became of all the old gray and butternut suits after 
Appomattox is one of the mysteries which those only can explain who 
have made a deep study of the average life and final destiny of a suit 
of clothes. The coat was presented to the museum by O. W. Barron, 
of Danville, Virginia, formerly captain of Company ‘H,’ Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Virginia Infantry. Captain Barron, in a note, which he 
sent with the coat, said, ‘I bought this coat early in the year 1863, in 
Petersburg, Virginia, for one hundred and thirty dollars in Confederate 
money, and kept the coat constantly in the army with me in Pickett’s 
division, until that command was nearly all captured at Five Forks, 
just a short time before the final surrender, and my colored servant 
who took care of my clothes, thinking I was killed, burned the 
balance of my baggage, and carried this coat to my father in Henry 
County, this State, where I got it on my return from prison at John- 
son’s Island. I seldom used the coat except on occasions of dress 
parade and reviews, or when sitting on courts-martial.’” 

The cloth, which is gray, is not of very fine texture. It is a frock- 
coat, with cuffs and military collar faced with blue. The sleeves are 
embroidered with gold braid. There are no shoulder-straps, but in- 
stead three bars on the collar indicate the rank of the wearer. The 
buttons are similar to United States buttons, except there is no letter- 
ing upon them. They have embossed upon them the American spread 
eagle, with the Union shield upon its breast, and surrounded by a 
galaxy of stars. 

H. D. Sirsa, 
First Lieutenant U.S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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VITI.—( Continued.) 


THEN Glynmoore gave them the latest news, making them all happy 
by saying that the Fifty-fifth would shortly be ordered out of the Ter- 
ritory,—a rumor that had been extant for the past two years. 

The following morning the troops were inspected, mounted and dis- 
mounted, and at the conclusion of this ceremony Glynmoore, in the 
stereotyped phraseology, informed the assembled group that if any one 
wished to see him he could be found at his apartments until six 
o’clock. He then visited the hospital, barracks, and stables, and found 
everything very neat and trim. ; 

His first visitor in the afternoon proved to be the orderly sergeant 
of Bannock’s troop. He was an old soldier, having been a bugler boy 
in the regiment when Glynmoore was still at the breast or bottle. He 
proceeded at once to business. 

“ Major,” he said, “there is a man who comes into the men’s 
quarters nearly every night after ‘taps’ and plays cards with the boys. 
He does not play a square game, major ; he beats the boys out of their 
money. I have told him again and again that if I caught him there 
another time I would report him to the commanding officer or put him 
in the guard-house. But I don’t like to do either.” 

“ Why not, sergeant ?” 

“T can’t exactly tell why, but I should like the major to see him.” 

“You want me to see him?” asked the surprised Glynmoore. 

“Tf the major will be so good,” replied the sergeant, “I will let 
him know to-night if the man comes, and then I will take him to a 
place where he can see the man and not be seen himself.” 

“Very well, sergeant,” answered Glynmoore. “This is a queer 
proceeding, but I will gratify you this time.” 

“ And the sergeant would ask the major to say nothing about it to 
any one,” continued the mysterious soldier. 

“Very well, sergeant,” replied Glynmoore ; “ that will do.” 

Glynmoore spent a good part of the afternoon in writing up his 
report, which was a very flattering paper. Later, he dined at Major 
Buffington’s, and during the evening made several calls. He had 
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gone to his chamber and had removed his coat preparatory to retiring, 
when a gentle knock on his front window, which was low, attracted 
his attention. Lifting the curtain, he saw the old sergeant standing 
outside. Raising the window, he asked what was wanted. 

“Tf the major will come with the sergeant he can see that man 
now,” was the reply. 

“Very well ; I will be out presently,” answered Glynmoore, as he 
replaced his coat and threw a cape around him. 

Together they went to the rear of “M” troop’s barrack, and, 
stopping before a window, the sergeant asked the major to Jook in. 
There was no chance of being seen in the darkness without, and 
Glynmoore, from his position, had a fine view of the occupants of one 
corner of the room. A group of soldiers were gathered around a rude 
table which was covered with an army blanket, at which sat a man in 
citizen’s clothes dealing faro. He was a man of middle age, with a 
heavy growth of black whiskers covering his cheeks and chin. A 
large moustache completely hid his mouth; an old felt hat was pulled 
down in front and shaded his eyes. As Glynmoore looked, the dealer 
raised his eyes to make some remark to one of the players, and as 
Glynmoore caught sight of it he involuntarily started. He kept his 
eyes riveted on the dealer and from time to time got a fair glimpse of 
his face. At length he said to the sergeant, who had remained at his 
side in silence, “ Is there any way that I can hear that man’s voice ?” 

“The sergeant might go inside and fool around a while, and then 
open the window,” was the reply. 

“Very well; that will do,” was the answer. 

_ The soldier disappeared and in a few moments Glynmoore saw 
him among the others around the table. Presently he made some re- 
mark, and, coming to the window, raised it to the height of a curry- 
comb, with which he supported it. He then sauntered back to the 
table. 

Glynmoore stood patiently. Soon a dispute arose as to whose bet 
was on a certain card, and quite an animated discussion followed in 
which the dealer had a great deal to say. As the first syllable fell 
from his lips, Glynmoore mentally murmured, “‘The mills of the 
gods grind slow.’ At last I have you in my power.” 

His plan was almost instantly formed, and, turning, he saw the 
sergeant was at his side again. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “I wish you to go in there and tell that man 
that an officer wishes to see him at once. Then remain inside a few 
moments yourself. I will go around to the front of the quarters.” 

Scarcely had he reached the front of the building when he saw 
the dealer buttoning up his coat as he came out of the door. They 
slowly approached each other. 

“You may as well remove those whiskers, Captain Bannock,” re- 
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marked Glynmoore ; “they do not deceive me, and I doubt if they do 
the men. This is a rascally business you are engaged in; but you are | 
showing the men a trifle more mercy than you showed me.” 

“Showed you?” repeated the mortified, enraged, and astonished 
captain, who saw that it would be useless to deny his identity. 

‘Do you remember saying to me last night that you thought we 
had met before ?” asked Glynmoore. 

“Yes, I do,” was the surly response. 

“Well, have you placed me yet?” asked Glynmoore. 

“ No, I have not, and I don’t care to,” was the answer. 

“T should fancy not,” continued the inspector. ‘Let me aid you. 
I said just now that you showed those men more mercy than you 
showed me. You rob them of their money, to be sure; but you give 
them some little excitement and an apparent chance of winning some- 
thing. You stole my money! You made my life a burden to me. 
You forced me to desert. You had me captured, tried, and sent to 
Leavenworth prison. Do you remember me now? I was known to 
you once as Private Slorne.” 

“ Slorne! Great God!” This was all the captain could articulate, 
as he stood there before the man whom he well knew he had terribly 
wronged, and in whose power he knew himself to be. 

“ Before we go any further in this matter,” said Glynmoore, “I 
wish you would tell me why you refused to give me my money that 
pay-day ?” 

Bannock hesitated a moment and then said, “I have been doing 
what you caught me at to-night for years. Gambling is a passion 
with me which I cannot curb. I was in debt to some of the men, and 
I had to take your money to meet my obligations. I had a run of 
very bad luck and could not get even, as I had hoped to; and having 
sworn that I gave you the money, I was prevented from doing so 
later. I hated the sight of you afterwards, and tried my best to make 
you desert. I should have let you go in peace, but I constantly 
feared exposure; so I thought Leavenworth the safest place for you.” 

“I think it would be a capital place for you,” replied Glynmoore. 
“ Now listen. I consider you too low, too vile, too contemptible for 
me to revenge myself upon, and then I have a great regard for your 
wife, whom I knew as a boy. But you are an injury as well as a dis- 
grace to the service. Therefore I have this proposition to make to 
you. Have your resignation in the adjutant’s office by noon to- 
morrow, or it will go hard with you.” 

With this Glynmoore sought his quarters and was soon in dream- 
land. But not so with Bannock. How can another describe his 
feelings? He was utterly surprised to find in the inspector an old 
Leavenworth prisoner ; he was angry and mortified at being detected, 
and he was painfully apprehensive and nervous respecting the near 
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future. He knew that the man whom he had treated like a dog was 
giving him a chance to escape disgrace by allowing him to resign. 
But he had no trade, no profession save that of a soldier, and no money 
except what the government paid to him. He of course realized that 
if he was brought to trial the result would be still worse. All this 
flashed through his mind as he crossed the parade-ground and entered 
his quarters. He threw his false whiskers and felt hat on the hearth 
and touched a match to them. Next he opened his trunk and took 
therefrom a large quantity of letters and papers; these he hastily 
glanced over and then consigned them to the flames. He then put a 
revolver in his pocket, took a large drink of brandy, and left the house. 

The next morning, as Piety was taking his troop to target-practice, 
the body of Captain Bannock was found in rear of the stables. There 
was a bullet-hole through his temple and a revolver at his side. 

“T congratulate Captain Piety,” said Appleton, when the twain 
next met. ; 

Bannock’s death gave Piety his promotion. 


agi 


It matters not at all how universally unpopular, how very generally 
disliked, one may be, the sudden, unexpected news of such an one’s 
death by suicide is invariably accompanied by a shock. Glynmoore 
experienced this sensation when, later in the day, he learned of the 
tragic episode. At the same time he felt that under the circumstances 
it was about the best thing that could have happened. It made him 
feel glad to remember that he had not been severe with Bannock. 
Even had he no old score against him he had been as lenient as his 
duty as an officer would permit of his being. He had no positive 
‘ knowledge that any human being other than himself knew that the 
deceased officer and the mysterious faro-dealer were one and the same 
person. He had an idea that the old sergeant had an inkling respect- 
ing the card-player’s identity. This thought led him to wonder if the 
old soldier, who was a corporal in the troop during his Slorne days, 
had recognized him. Neither by word nor by manner had the old 
trooper intimated that he had done so. But Glynmoore remembered 
how anxious the sergeant had been that he should see the man. Was 
it possible that Bannock and himself were both recognized by the 
sergeant and that the latter recalled the old Slorne affair? Glynmoore 
was really anxious to solve this question, but he wisely concluded to 
curb his curiosity. He resolved not to mention to any one having 
detected Bannock the previous evening; and he felt that with the 
latter dead nobody in the world knew that he and the deserter Slorne 
were one. 

The histories of great criminals teach us that however grave may 
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be the crime committed one does not rest easily until the particulars are 
imparted to one selected as a confidant. To be sure, Glynmoore was — 
guilty of no crime; but this turned-down chapter in his life had been 
of great annoyance to him, and never had the secret weighed more 
heavily than it did just after learning of Bannock’s death. At times 
he had been tempted to tell his wife; but he realized that by so doing 
he would only transfer the burden to her. He was too generous to do 
this and too proud to let his wife know that her husband was once a 
deserter and a prisoner. But now he felt he could remain silent no 
longer. He must have one confidant. Piety was the man he selected. 

“Captain Knox,” Glynmoore said, as Piety entered his apartment 
in response to his summons, “I wish to converse with you on a purely 

_personal subject. I shall ask no promise of you. I am satisfied that 
when I tell you that I wish you to consider every word I may say as 
strictly confidential, it will be sufficient.” 

“Certainly, certainly, major,” replied Piety, who had not the 
remotest idea of what was coming. 

“ Night before last,” continued Glynmoore, “Captain Bannock in- 
formed me that there was something very familiar about my face to 
him, and he felt that we had met before. Has a similar thought 
occurred to you?” 

“No indeed,” was the response. 

“ Look at me closely,” said Glynmoore, “and carry your mind back 
to the time you were in Bannock’s troop.” 

Piety fixed his keen little black eyes on the inspector and led his 
mind back to the old days at Camp Blazes when Bannock was his 
captain. But his scrutiny brought him no information. “I give it up, 
major,” he said. “I cannot see that you bear any resemblance to any 
one I have ever known.” 

“And yet I was a private in ‘M’ Troop, and you were a member 
of the court-martial that tried me.” 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed the thoroughly-astonished Piety. 

“ Asa private soldier,” continued Glynmoore, “I liked you. That 
is why I have chosen you for my confidant. A soldier is frequently a 
better judge of the character and real worth of an officer than is one 
officer of another. I say that I liked you, and I fancied that you felt 
some sympathy for me in my trouble. WasI wrong? I am Slorne!” 

“ Slorne! Slorne!” repeated the utterly aghast Piety. “ But that 
cannot be, major. Slorne was sent to Leavenworth prison.” 

“Where I languished one year,” responded Glynmoore. “I will 
tell you my story. You know my family by reputation. You know 
we are proud, rich, and hot-tempered. When I was seventeen years 
old I had for my associates men who were my seniors in years and my 
superiors financially. They were recognized as the leaders of the 
fastest set in New York. However, they were gentlemen. My father, 
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who was, and yet is, immensely rich, gave me a very handsome allow- 
ance; but it went only a little way with limitless poker games and 
nightly champagne suppers. I was constantly calling upon him for 
more. He bore it patiently much longer than I should have done 
had I been in his place. At length, after settling my debts and start- 
ing me square again for about the thirtieth time, he warned me fairly 
that he should not do so again. Fora while I managed to keep within 
bounds ; then I lost several thousand dollars at one sitting. I left a 
statement of my indebtedness enclosed in a letter to my father, in 
which I told him that I was going away for a while and not to try to 
find me. I assured him that I would do nothing dishonorable, and 
would from time to time let him know that I was alive. The very 
next day I enlisted under the name of Slorne. You know my career 
in the regiment. Considering the eircumstances, I do not think I 
broke my promise to my father when I deserted. I weighed the mat- . 
ter, and finally concluded it was more honorable to desert than to cook 
for a thief. With proper respect for the ‘de mortuis nil’ maxim, I may 
as well tell you that Bannock confessed to me last night that he stole 
my money. Well, I went to prison, as you know. I spent a year 
making shoes. You may fancy that it was not a pleasant expe- 
rience ; but my conscience was clear. I managed to let my father know 
I was alive ; but he does not know to this day where I was or what I 
did during my absence. When I was discharged from Leavenworth 
I went straight to New York, and a few days later one would scarcely 
have recognized Private Slorne in the young man attired in Rock’s 
clothes and a Knox tile. My father really wept tears of joy at my 
return, and at once settled a sum on me sufficient to make me inde- 
pendent for life. I had seen just little enough of army life to long to 
be an officer. I went to Washington, obtained a commission in the 
Seventy-first, and was a first lieutenant soon afterwards. I really do 
not know to whom I am indebted for this last elevation. I never 
sought it, have not earned it, nor did I expect it. But I have a great 
many influential friends in Washington, and I fancy it may be attrib- 
uted to them. Now you alone know the true history of Major Glyn- 
moore, alias Private Slorne.” 

“T am completely bewildered,” said Piety, who had listened in 
silent amazement to Glynmoore’s narrative. ‘It seems like a fairy 
tale. Your secret is quite safe with me. You are right, too, in think- 
ing that I felt for you during your trouble. Appleton and I did the 
little we could for you. Do you think Bannock really had an idea 
who you are, or rather who you once were ?” 

Glynmoore hesitated a moment and then said, “ You fags that I 
said he confessed to me last night that he kept my money.” 

“Tt is all ‘too strange not to be true,’” quoted Piety as he with- 


drew. 
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An hour later Piety and Appleton were standing on their piazza 
watching the ambulance bearing Glynmoore drive out of the post. As 
it disappeared from view, Appleton said, “ Well, he is not such a bad 
lot after all.” 

“T should say not,” answered Piety. “If I had thought a 
moment the other day, when you spoke of him, I would have known 
by his name that he and none of his kindred had ever known any 
barefoot days.” 

“Yes,” replied Appleton, “a name is a fair criterion to judge by ; 
though there are exceptions even to this rule. But the theory that a 
person of aristocratic birth shows his lineage in the shape of his hand 
and foot is vile rot. Among the plebeian laboring natives of the 
mountain region of Virginia—many of whom are natural children, 
with no inheritance save poverty, ignorance, and a bar-sinister—I 
will show you the most perfectly-formed hand and the highest instep 
that can be produced in flesh and blood. Now, none of my ancestors— 
as far back as you please—were ever guilty of manual labor; and yet 
look at these knuckles and this hoof. There is not a man in the troop 
who could not flirt my glove or kick my boot off with the greatest 
ease. If I inherited these hideous members, my hand must have come 
from Providence and my foot from the base of the Big Horn.” 

“You may remember,” replied Piety, “in the Guiteau trial, when 
the defense was endeavoring to establish the insanity of the assassin, 
many of the experts testified that nothing was hereditary.” 

“T remember that ghastly farce well,” answered Appleton. “ How 
future generations will laugh at our ignorance and fear when they turn 
to that trial! The only one of the experts who exhibited any sense 
or courage was that one whom the others dubbed the ‘ horse-doctor.’ ” 

“TI agree with you perfectly,” replied Piety. “Every one, unless 
he were non compos mentis, knew that Guiteau was as crazy as a June- 
bug. But no jury would have dared to express such an opinion; nor 
could a judge have been found to render such a decision. Though I 
have greater respect for a late millionaire, from his remark, ‘ Damn 
the public!’ than I have for all the wealth he amassed, yet we must 
admit—distasteful as it may be—that the public has considerable influ- 
ence. Though, as you say, the Guiteau trial was a great farce, yet it 
sinks into utter insignificance compared with some of the many things 
future generations will laugh at when reading the history of this age. 
Only lately the highest tribunal in our country decided that it was 
right and proper for a man to be a judge in his own cause. It decided 
that one man could charge another with a certain offense, be the sole 
witness to establish what he charged, and also sit as a member of the court 
to try the accused ; thus making him accuser, sole witness, juror, and 
judge in his own cause at one and the same time! Talk about the In- 
quisition after this! And this remarkable decision failed to provoke a 
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comment by the newspapers, so busy were the latter advertising differ- 
ent quack medicines and the extent of their circulation.” 

When Piety was once fairly started he was a terror, and this 
Appleton well knew. Not wishing to continue the conversation, the 
latter said, “If there is any time when a thimbleful of mescal is of 
actual benefit to a man it is when he feels so disgusted with things in 
general as I do now; consequently I shall take one.” 

With this they separate. 


xX. 


Though Glynmoore was in a position which is regarded as a “ soft” 
one by the officers of the line, yet he was far from being satisfied. He 
found it too inactive, and determined to transfer with some major of 
cavalry, if such a proceeding might be permitted. His father-in-law 
was socially as well as officially intimate with the President, and to this 
person he made known his desire as soon as he found the requisite 
cavalryman. Shortly afterwards we find our young acquaintance 
figuring as a major of the Eighty-eighth Cavalry. 

About this time suicide seemed to be an epidemic in the army, and 
from officers of high rank this disease appeared to select its victims. 
Within a year Glynmoore was promoted to lieutenant-colonel, and 
fifteen months later we find him a full-fledged colonel of the old Fifty- 
fifth. Piety, who was still a captain in the regiment, was the only one 
who knew the position the dashing colonel once held in the same organ- 
ization. Appleton now signs himself “ First Lieutenant,” and the 
regiment at last has said “adieu” to the land of tarantulas and rattle- 
snakes. 

But how fared it with Seabrooke during this interval? He re-— 
turned to Washington alone soon after reaching Davenport from the 
hunt. The homeward journey did not remind him in the least of the 
outward trip. The days seemed tiresome and the nights long. But 
“even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea;’ and Sea- 
brooke wound up at his old club, happy in the knowledge that he was 
loved by the only woman in the world who was dear to him. 

Glynmoore’s promotion to inspector followed soon after Seabrooke’s 
departure from Davenport, and it was not long before he, with his wife 
and Miss Parker, turned up in Washington. Seabrooke saw his fiancée 
at least once during every twenty-four hours, and he looked forward 
with pleasure to the day which had been decided upon, and which 
society in general was gossiping about, as the period of a great coming 
event. 

Two weeks prior to the day Miss Parker had chosen for that of her 
wedding, Seabrooke was seated in the reading-room of his club deeply 
interested in “The Hunting of the Shark.” A “ boojum” in the per- 
son of a club waiter approached him and handed him quite a large-sized 
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package and a note in a huge square envelope. Seabrooke laid the 
parcel on a table near by and then opened the missive. This is what - 


he read : 
‘ WasHineton, D.C., March 2, 18—. 
“Mr, SEABROOKE: : 

‘‘T return herewith the things that you have from time to time given me. It 
is my wish never to see you again. I wish you to believe that this is entirely my 
own act. I have weighed the matter carefully and my determination is final. 

‘‘ FLORENCE OTIS PARKER.” 


Seabrooke read this document over twice; then, seeing that he was 
quite alone in the room, he took it, together with the package, which 
he did not open, and dropped them both on the coals that were blazing 
on the hearth. He then called the servant and ordered a “R 
cooler,” and a few moments later he might have been seen contentedly 
sipping the contents of a mammoth-sized tumbler which apparently 
consisted of cracked ice and a piece of lemon peel cut spiral. 

Seabrooke accepted this blow—for a blow it was—philosophically, 
as he did everything else. He was somewhat of an optimist, as most 
persons are who have never experienced trouble or met with misfor- 
tune. But he would have been less than human had he not felt de- 
cidedly uncomfortable and in a measure provoked. As he was leaving 
the club shortly afterwards he was stopped by a friend and asked to 
take a hand at “ hearts.” 

“ D—n hearts!” was the reply. “ My skin does not fit to-day. 
I am off for a long ramble.” 

Seabrooke told the truth; his skin did not fit him. As he strolled 
along towards Georgetown he could not lead his mind from that cruel, 
heartless epistle; nor could he cease to wonder what had caused this 
remarkable transformation in the young woman who so lately had 
professed to worship him. 

“T really wonder what is back of it all?” he reflected. “I fancy 
one of those fellows she used to speak of at Davenport as first and 
fifth relief is the cause of my being relieved now. She might have 
done it in a less nasty way, however. It read as if she had copied it 
from some caddish ‘ Letter Writer.” It serves me right any way. I 
am not fit to be married ; but I am just what I was when she first met 
me, and my whole life is as clear and transparent as her eyes. Of 
course I can have no confidant in this matter, but I may at least be 
frank with myself. And, come to think it all over, I’ll be shot if she 
didn’t meet me a good half-way. Women are certainly queer mortals. 
They will trust a man with everything,—yes, even with that which 
they should regard as most sacred,—if they fancy they love him. 
They will swear to him that they worship and idolize him, and him 
only. Then, when the freak seizes them, they will throw off the ob- 
ject of their late adoration as carelessly and with as little feeling as 
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they do a soiled glove. Then they are so delightfully consistent, too: 
they treat you like an invulnerable cad and at the same time they trust 
to-your honor as a gentleman, that never, by word, hint, or glance, will 
you betray them. And it is very seldom that their confidence is mis- 
placed. I cannot promise she shall never see me, for we are cards of 
the same pack and may be shuffled together at any time; but I 
will agree never to seek her or speak to her. It is bad enough, but 
it might have been worse. I am glad her rather erratic mind came to 
this conclusion before it was too late. I wonder if she will hold up 
her thumbs as inverted commas when she is repeating the sweet things 
she used to say to me to the new favorite? God knows I wish her 
nothing ill ; but, upon my soul, I thought she was made of cleaner and 
finer stuff.” : 

Continuing to commune with himself in this strain, Seabrooke 
walked rapidly on for some distance ; then, seeing a tenantless cab ap- 
proaching, he entered it and returned to his club. 

Dexter Doane and his niece are seated in the library of the former’s 
magnificent dwelling, and the uncle is speaking : 

“T cannot comprehend your very peculiar action in the least, 
Florence. Seabrooke is an elegant gentleman; he belongs to one of 
the oldest families in the country, and years ago sowed the few wild 
oats that fell to his share. He would have made you an excellent hus- 
band. I fail to conceive what fault you can find with him. How- 
ever, you might have acted less heartlessly.” 

“ Do you think I would have been less unkind if I had told him 
that I had ceased to care for him?” was Miss Parker’s reply. 

“Yes, I do decidedly,” was the answer, “if it is really the fact. 
As it is, you give him no reason whatsoever. You leave him to con- 
clude that you in some way have found him unworthy to be your hus- 
band. This is quite another matter, and must, I should fancy, make 
a man feel exasperatingly nasty. It is the only low, common thing I 
have ever known of your doing, and I sincerely trust it may be the 
last.” 

“ Did—did he say anything to you about it, uncle?” asked Flora. 

“ Not a word,” was the reply. “All I know of the matter you 
have told me yourself.” 

“Do you think I would have acted less low, less common, had I 
said nothing, and have married him knowing I did not feel towards 
him as I ought to?” 

“ Pray do not appeal to me to decide such very delicate questions,” 
answered Mr. Doane. “I know nothing whatsoever about this pecu- 
liar feeling you allude to. The old maxim that says ‘Love is of 
man’s life a thing apart’ is strictly true so far as I am concerned. If 
it be ‘ woman’s whole existence,’ then all I have to say is that women 
should be regarded as objects of pity. But it seems to me that you 
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should have gauged this feeling and have learned its strength and its 
longevity before things had gone quite so far. It would have been far 
better had you followed the example of Miss Blackstone when she 
threw over Trevenon of the English legation.” 

“ Why, what did she do, uncle ?” asked Flora, showing some little 
interest. 

“She sent for him just two days before they were to have been 
married, and told him to his face that she had lost every penny she 
had in the world, and that, of course, marriage was out of the ques- 
tion. Now that was neat and graceful.” 

“ But it was not true,” replied Flora. 

“To be sure it was not, but he thought it was,” answered Mr. 
Doane. “Some lies are more honorable than the truth, some are more 
charitable ; hers was one of the latter. When she had told him, she 
cried a little and he kissed her and said ’twas ‘ beastly hard lines,’ and 
all that. Well, her action prevented no end of annoying questions, 
for they remained the best of friends and are such to-day, though she 
married Lawton soon afterwards. It leaked out later that the real 
reason why she refused to marry him was because he ate syrup on his 
lettuce.” 

Flora responded, “ But it would not have been necessary for her to 
have witnessed such a spectacle. She might have given orders that 
syrup and lettuce should not be in the house at the same time. I have 
a cousin who can quite understand her feeling. He told me once that 
if falling in love at first sight were a possibility, he was a living illus- 
tration of the fact. The young woman was visiting an invalid aunt at 
one of our ultra-fashionable hotels, where he was staying, and he was 
sitting at one of the small round tables which were scattered through 
the dining-room, when she entered. Though it was the first time he 
had ever seen her, yet he confessed to me that he was as much in love 
with her as a man could be with a woman before she reached her table. 
He met her that same evening, and with every word that fell from her 
tongue his adoration increased. About luncheon time the following 
day he sauntered into the dining-room. This insult to one’s dinner he 
seldom indulged in, but he had a motive that day. His fate, as he 
then felt her to be, soon followed, and, giving him a pleasant smile and 
bow, she passed by to her accustomed seat. He immediately went to 
her and asked if she would not give him a seat at her table. She con- 
sented with pleasure, and he looked forward toa delightful hour. But 
soon a waiter placed before her a dish of raw oysters. These she at 
once attacked. To see these disgusting things slipping between the 
perfect coral lips which in fancy had commingled with his own was 
quite too much for him. The effect upon him was so intense that he 
was obliged to excuse himself. He left the table and, a few hours later, 
the city. He has never seen her since. He said to me lately that in 
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his opinion those who eat oysters, crabs, terrapins, or shrimps are as 
thorough savages as are the Indians who are styled Diggers. Now this 
was not vanity nor affectation on his part; and though he has lived in 
most of our principal cities and many of those of Europe, and belongs 
to several swell clubs, yet his antipathy against certain articles of food 
which are very generally regarded as delicacies cannot be overcome.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Doane; “there is no accounting for different 
tastes and fancies. The Diggers and other Indians that we view with 
disgust do not consider wild turkeys or fish of any kind fit food for 
even their mongrel curs.” 

With this Flora rises and, crossing the room, kisses her uncle good- 
night,—a mark of affection and respect which she never forgets. 

As Dexter Doane gazes into the fair face turned up to his her whole 

past life looms like a mirage before him. He recalls its unflecked 
purity, its entire exemption from worry, sorrow, and trouble, and its 
complete devotion to all that is good and beautiful. While he looks 
into her perfect eyes the vision changes. He sees himself suddenly 
stricken down with a fatal illness whose duration at the best is brief, 
and this lovely creature, with scarcely a relative and no protector, left 
to fight life’s battle alone. He sees the loving, loyal heart that she has 
crushed, which would have been such a perfect and secure haven of rest 
for her. This is all seen and realized so rapidly that Flora even has 
not noticed any delay, as he bends and kisses her. As he does so he 
says,— 
“ Flora, you know that my happiness depends greatly on yours; I 
trust that yours does in a measure on mine. You would make me very 
happy if, when you go to your chamber to-night, you will look this 
matter well over and consider what you are throwing away. Remem- 
ber, ‘One isn’t loved every day,’ and if ever a man loved a woman 
Ralph Seabrooke loves you. If you have any valid reason, know of 
any just cause why you should not marry him, I am unconscious of it. 
I would urge you to do nothing against your conscience; this you know 
full well. But to ruin his life and mar your own for a freak, perhaps 
from pique or the jealous, invidious utterances of unscrupulous ac- 
quaintances, is to commit moral and physical suicide.” 

Mr. Doane had not failed to observe that all day the beautiful face 
of his niece had worn the impress of that heavenly, exquisite pain that 
so glorified the visage of Charlotte Corday ; neither did he fail to notice 
that when she again raised her face for a kiss it had vanished. He felt 


hopeful. 
Flora went to her chamber and unlocking an oxidized silver casket 


that stood on a small Eastlake table, took from it a locket. Seating 
herself in a comfortable rocking-chair, she opened the pretty mosaiced 
affair and gazed intently on its contents. It was the face of Seabrooke 
that looked back into her own. Foran hour or more she sat in almost 
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the same position, deeply wrapped in thought. It appeared as if she 
were engaged in some mental struggle of no small magnitude. She - 
was. But at length she determined on her action. With a look of 
relief she arose and, going to her writing-table, wrote on a plain white 
card, “Come to me.—F.O. P.” This she placed in an envelope, which 
she addressed to Seabrooke at his club. To the servant who came in 
response to her summons she said, “ Have this delivered to-morrow 
morning by ten o’clock.” 

When, on the following morning, Seabrooke took the little missive 
from his box he felt a peculiar and indescribable sensation as he recog- 
nized the familiar writing which he had every reason to think he would 
never behold again. He held it some time unopened, wondering what 
its contents might be. At length he broke the seal. ‘Come to me,” 
he read half aloud. Fortifying himself with the customary “R 
cooler,” he left the club and proceeded to the residence which one hour 
before he fancied he would enter never again. 

Seabrooke was not kept long waiting. Flora was clothed in a gown 
of “ pepper-and-salt” Scotch mixture which fitted her to perfection. 
One of those chic little breakfast caps which certain maids of Gotham 
and Athens so knowingly affect was perched upon her head. She 
mentally confessed that she dreaded the approaching ordeal; but she 
was not one of those who fear their fate too much. So with a calm 
determination and a little nervous smile she entered the room. She 
was more than astonished when Seabrooke strode forward in the old 
familiar way to greet her. She never loved him more than she did at 
this moment. Her task was not to be so hard as she had fancied. 

“Then I am forgiven?” she asked, hiding her face on his shoulder. 

With that quintessence of tact so natural to Seabrooke, and which 
cannot be acquired, he responded, “ Forgiven! Why? For bidding 
me to do what I should have done any way? It is I who should ask 
forgiveness for not coming last night as usual. But I was in one of 
my very nastiest moods, not fit company for man or beast; certainly 
not for the dearest little woman in the world.” 

Completely bewildered, Flora said, “Did you not get my letter?” 

“ Certainly I did,” replied Seabrooke; “here it is.” And he pro- 
duced the card bearing the summons. 

“No, no,” said Flora. “I mean a letter I sent you yesterday 
with—with—something else ?” 

“ Would I have been in a nasty mood last night if I had received 
a letter and ‘something else’ earlier in the day from my darling?” 
asked Seabrooke, avoiding the untruth he had determined to tell 
should it become necessary. 

Tt is too queer, too remarkable for anything,” answered Flora, im- 
mensely relieved to find her mad action was unknown, and yet annoyed 
to feel that her lover’s precious gifts were in the possession of another. 
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“T think I know what that ‘something else’ was that my chicken 
sent me,” said Seabrooke; “and as it miscarried I shall take it now.” 
And he*kisses her tenderly. 

And so the morning is passed in the same old way, as if nothing 
unusual had occurred, and as if there had been no “little rift within 
the lute.” 

Much to the chagrin of “society,” they were married one week 
later very quietly at Mr. Doane’s residence. Witherell of the English 
legation, with whom Seabrooke had “ been up the Nile,” acted as best 
man, and Ethel Appleton, sister of our Arizona lieutenant, served as 
second for Flora. They sailed from New York the following day, and 
for a season were quite the life of the American colony at Paris. 


XI. 


Another year rolls by. Six months after Glynmoore accepted the 
coloneley of the Fifty-fifth he was ordered to Arizona to accomplish 
what his predecessor—a greatly overestimated man—had shown himself 
utterly incapable of doing,—the subjugation of the Apaches. With the 
exception of the few officers of this regiment who had acquired some 
prominence and unenviable notoriety by their uninterrupted and con- 
tinuous service and constant exposure to danger at West Point, New 
York City, and Chicago, the officers and men of the old Fifty-fifth 
were not novices in Indian warfare. They knew and had confronted 
the Apaches in earlier days, and Arizona, with all its cafions, basins, 
buttes, aceguias, and dry river-beds was familiar to them. Their 
knowledge and experience greatly aided Glynmoore, who accomplished 
his task so quickly and so thoroughly that the government felt almost 
compelled to recognize his valuable services in some substantial man- 
ner. This it promptly did. One month after the close of hostilities 
the President selected him to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Brigadier-General ——, and as a brigadier-general commanding the 
Department of Mescal, with his head-quarters at Wildtown, we find 
our old acquaintance. 

It would be well if some older officers, when selecting their per- 
sonal staff, would choose so wisely as did Glynmoore. During the 
régime of a predecessor the personal staff of that patriot was noted in- 
dividually for vulgarity, dishonesty, unscrupulousness, and general 
roughness. Like their chief, they considered cleanliness a trait of effem- 
inacy, and neatness was regarded as a semblance of vanity. They 
would enter a drawing-room in the same manner that a corral boss 
would a mule’s stall, and their table etiquette would have been im- 
proved had they patterned after the Apaches. In reference to this 
little party one officer said to another, “ The last time I saw one of the 
aides he was being dragged to the calaboose by a Tucson constable 
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Another of the staff committed suicide to avoid disgrace. Another 
behaved so scandalously that he was obliged to leave the United States ; 
and, according to rumor, the other is not spoken to by an officer of his © 
regiment.” , 

Was the semi-barbarous state in which many officers and citizens 
lived and appeared at that time due to the example set by this promi- 
nent but degraded coterie? It has been written that if Milton and 
Shakespeare had lived among savages as savages they would have died. 
However this may be, the advent of Glynmoore with his staff, com- 
posed of officers who were born and bred gentlemen, occasioned a 
complete transformation in the different garrisons and settlements. His 
former service had demonstrated the fact that clean hands could strike 
a stronger blow for victory than did those which seldom came in con- 
tact with soap and water ; and he did not regard it as an essential qual- 
ification for the office which he filled to appear at his head-quarters with 
his beard tied with a soiled piece of red tape or an old shoe-string, and 
greasy canvas clothes substituted for a neat uniform. These traits 
were symptoms of a vanity and affectation to which he was foreign. 

In his last engagement with the Apaches, prior to his promotion, 
Glynmoore received a bullet in his head. It was fired from a revolver, 
and, though at close quarters, the ball seemed to be what is termed 
spent : it simply cut the scalp and dented his skull. Glynmoore paid 
little attention to it at the time, but at length it gave him so much trouble 
that he applied for a long leave of absence and went abroad. As he 
said “ farewell” to Piety, he remarked, “I should not complain if I 
may never return; for few who have stood behind the bars of a de- 
serter have stood under the stars of a general.” 

He and Adéle met with Seabrooke and Flora at Nice, and the joy 
attending this reunion may possibly be conceived. They were “doing” 
the Continent together when last heard from, all as supremely happy 
and contented as they deserve to be. 

Piety is still a captain, and Appleton, who lost his staff appoint- 
ment with Glynmoore’s departure, now figures as adjutant of the 
Fifty-fifth. 

Major Adams and Frank North have long since crossed the Dark 
River. Forts Adobe and Phillips have been vacant for years. But 
the “flavor of the old time” may still be extracted from Inspector 
Funk, who may be found any morning at about eleven o’clock with 
his nose buried in a mug of Mrs, Noodle’s tea. 


Epwarp Livinaston KEYEs, 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
(FROM COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.) 


In the three kingdoms there has probably been no disciplined body of 
men so prominently before the public for the last eight or nine years 
as the Royal Irish Constabulary. While from the one political party 
it has met with unstinted praise, nay, even adulation, from the other 
the members of this great force have been subject to ceaseless attack, 
sometimes on their character, from politicians whose chief weapon is 
a vituperative and unscrupulous tongue, at others from those ardent 
partisans whose opposition takes the more solid form of stones and 
blackthorns. But through it all, praise or blame, flattery or calumny, 
the Royal Irish Constabulary has done its duty consistently and im- 
partially, neither cajoled by flattery nor deterred by calumny. 

In Ireland, where the force is recruited from the various ranks of 
the people, where its organization is everywhere present, and where 
there is hardly a family unconnected with it in some way, it would 
perhaps be idle to offer such particulars and remarks as this article 
contains. But in England, where, notwithstanding the publicity under 
which the Irish Constabulary has done its work of late years, so little 
is known of its constitution, its duties, its life generally, some informa- 
tion on these points may be interesting. 

Like most great organizations, the force has been evolved out of 
small and imperfect beginnings. From 1814 and thereabout, when 
the police in Ireland’ “consisted of mere flying columns of semi-dis- 
ciplined gendarmerie, ruled each in a despotic fashion by a chief magis- 
trate at his good will and pleasure,” to 1867, when Her Majesty 
graciously awarded the title of Royal to the perfectly-organized body 
of some twelve thousand men who had just dealt very summarily 
with the Fenian rising, the changes in every respect were manifestly 
numerous and important. With these, however, it would be uninter- 
esting to my readers to deal, except to remark that in 1835 the force 
practically acquired its present shape, under the influence and direction 
of the well-known Mr. T. D. Drummond, a man of very great ability 
and energy. 


1 Curtis’s ‘‘ History of the Royal Irish Constabulary.”’ 
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I might, perhaps, illustrating the contrast between things now and 
then, and showing how in the early part of the century the quaint | 
eccentricities of an individual might permeate the force he commanded, 
quote the description by an eye-witness of a body brought into an 
Irish county town to perform the various duties connected with the 
assizes :? 


‘‘T was standing [he says] at an assize time in Maryborough, near the hotel, 
when I heard the sound of horsemen rapidly approaching, and suddenly a body 
of forty horsemen came sweeping round the corner at full trot, scarcely giving me 
time to get out of the way. They drew up opposite the hotel, under the command 
of a Major Nicholson, who was commandant of so much of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Force as were then in the province of Leinster. This officer wore a dark-blue 
jacket, closely braided in front with round black silk cord and small black buttons, 
red cuffs and collar, red and gold lace girdle, and tall beaver cap and feathers, 
with Turkish, crescent-shaped cimeter. Of the men, ten wore scarlet cloaks over 
their uniform, reaching down over their horses’ tails, brass helmets and plumes, 
‘ Waterloo’ on the helmets. Ten were in hussar uniforms, with loose jackets over 
the shoulder, hussar saddles, with sheep-skins, etc. Ten others wore a uniform 
which I cannot now describe, but sitting on pads behind them were voltigeurs with 
short rifles resting on the thigh. These voltigewrs were made to dismount and re- 
mount occasionally by their eccentric commander. This motley force was brought 
in for duty, attending the judges, escorting prisoners, etc. They were mounted on 
splendid horses of the weight-carrying hunter class, and at that time perhaps the 
finest horses in the world of that description were in this country.” 


This is, indeed, a contrast to the guard of honor of forty or fifty 
men who to-day, in their well-cut black uniform, armed with the short 
carbine and sword-bayonet, and drilled to perfection, salute the judges 
on their arrival at an assize town, and then laying aside their arms, 
perform the various other duties connected with the assizes; or to the 
half-dozen mounted police who in their smart, workmanlike uniform 
afford the necessary cavalry escort. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary is at present composed of the in- 
spector-general, the deputy inspector-general, three assistant inspec- 
tors-general, of whom the commandant of the depot is always one, 
the town inspector of Belfast, thirty-six county inspectors, a doctor 
and barrack-master, both residing at the depot, ninety first-class district 
inspectors, ninety second-class district inspectors, forty-five third-class 
district inspectors, two hundred and sixty head constables, some two 
thousand four hundred sergeants and acting sergeants, and some nine 
thousand six hundred constables. Of the non-commissioned officers 
and constables, two hundred and thirty-six are mounted, some fifty or 
so being at the depot and the remainder scattered about through the 
country in the more important head-quarter towns. 

The inspector-general, deputy inspector-general, and one of the 
assistant inspectors-general, besides the commandant, reside in Dublin, 
and have their offices in the Constabulary Department, Dublin Castle. 


2 Curtis’s ‘‘ History of the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 
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The inspector-general is responsible to the government for the 
general efficiency of the whole force. Through him the government | 
issues its directions. He inspects the depot and the head-quarter 
stations of both counties and districts occasionally. For this purpose 
the men of the sub-districts, or out-stations, as explained hereafter, are 
brought into their respective head-quarters. The deputy inspector- 
general and assistant inspectors-general resident in Dublin aid the in- 
spector-general in his many official duties; power being given to them 
to act for him in certain matters criminal, financial, and disciplinary. 
They also inspect the force throughout the country ; their inspections 
being made similarly to those of the inspector-general, and counting 
as though made by him. 

The commandant of the depot resides in the quarters provided 
for him there, and is responsible to the inspector-general for the dis- 
cipline and general efficiency of the permanent staff, mounted and 
infantry, under his command, and also for the training of cadet officers 
and recruits in the drill and various police duties they have to acquire 
before being allocated to country districts. By virtue of his office as 
commandant, he is also assistant inspector-general, and as occasion 
arises acts in that capacity, both in the Constabulary Office in Dublin 
Castle and in inspecting the country force. He is assisted by the 
adjutant, who is his right-hand man, just as is the adjutant of a regi- 
ment to the colonel. 

The doctor resides at the depot, and looks after the physical wel- 
fare of those there, but he has continually to make journeys to different 
parts of the country where men are dangerously ill either from sick- 
ness or injury. 

The barrack-master also lives in Dublin, and performs the usual 
duties of a barrack-master, with some others peculiar to the constabu- 
lary. He has the relative rank of county inspector, and is selected 
from the first-class district inspectors. 

The town inspector of Belfast is senior to any county inspector, 
and receives more pay. He is responsible to the inspector-general for 
the discipline of the Belfast force, and for the proper performance of 
the police duties there, also for the peace of the town. 

Each county inspector, as his rank denotes, has charge of a county, 
or of a riding where the larger counties are divided into two parts. 
He is responsible to the inspector-general for the peace of his county, 
for the drill and discipline of officers and men under his command, 
and for the proper knowledge and performance of their duties. He 
is the channel of communication between those under him and his 
superiors, and must ‘conduct all official correspondence. As he has to 
forward many returns of various descriptions, and also the financial 
accounts of the constabulary under his command, he is allowed the 
service of several clerks who are specially selected from the ranks of 
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the non-commissioned officers and men. He must be able to ride, as 
he has occasionally to do so. He must visit the scene of, and make 
personal inquiries into, every outrage of a serious character committed 
in his county, and must take charge of any force collected to prevent 
or put a stop to any disturbance of the public peace. He must reside 
in the assize town of his county, and must inspect, in uniform, each 
barrack under his command, once in every three months. As the size 
and population of the counties vary considerably, the number of men 
under his command will vary in proportion. Each county has, how- 
ever, its fixed strength of officers and men, but this, on emergency, can 
be increased, the cost of the increase being borne locally. The county 
inspector is liable to transfer from one county to another, according to 
the exigencies of the service. 

For constabulary purposes every county is divided into districts, 
varying in area according to local circumstances, but each having its 
fixed strength. A district inspector of the first, second, and third class 
is in charge of each of these, and is generally responsible on the same 
lines as the county inspector. He is obliged to reside in the town laid 
down as the constabulary head-quarters of his district, such town being 
usually the most important and the most central. He must inspect, in 
uniform, each barrack in his district once every month by day, and 
each barrack within eight miles of his head-quarters once every three 
months by night. He must, however, inspect his own head-quarters 
barrack monthly. He must attend all the petty sessions of his district, 
and personally conduct the important cases. At all fairs where the 
number of men collected to preserve the peace exceeds fifteen, he must 
attend to take charge. He must visit the patrols by day and night, at 
unexpected hours and in unexpected places, throughout his district. 
He is bound to keep a horse of his own, for which he receives a forage 
allowance. He must be capable of performing duty on horseback, 
such capability being tested by a certain number of turns of duty done 
this way every three months. To those officers of the force who hunt, 
the possession of a horse is a pleasant necessity. They can use the 
animal as they like, and there are many good men to hounds in the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. There are not a few, too, who make their 
taste for horses a profitable matter. To some of the older officers, on 
the contrary, and particularly to some of those promoted from the 
ranks, the ownership of a horse is by no means an undiluted joy, and 
the quarterly terms of horseback duty are like recurring nightmares. 

The division of the district inspectors into three classes . merely 
marks differences of pay and seniority. The most important districts 
are, as a rule, given to the most experienced and capable officers. A 
district inspector can be transferred to any part of Ireland at any time, 
at the public expense, according to the exigencies of the service, but he 
is generally left for three or four years in the same district, particularly 
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if he isa married man. He can, however, obtain a transfer at his own 
request and expense after one year’s service in a district, if the inspector- 
general has no objection ; but in that case, he cannot again apply for a 
transfer until after two years’ service in the district he asked for. He 
cannot serve in any county where he or his wife is related. 

Each district head-quarters has a head constable attached to it. He 
is the first in rank of the non-commissioned officers, and must be a 
man of long service and experience, whose promotion to his rank has 
been gained by industry, intelligence, and steadiness. He assists the 
district inspector in his office work, and must be capable of conducting 
it entirely in his absence. He is the connecting link between the dis- 
trict inspector and the sergeants and constables, and exercises a supervis- 
ion over the two latter ranks. He may be transferred, either within 
the county or to any part of Ireland, for the good of the service or at 
his own request. In the latter case the transfer will be at his own 
expense. 

As every fourth vacancy among the district inspectors is filled from 
the ranks of the head constables, it need hardly be said that every 
recruit who enters the Royal Irish Constabulary has a fair prospect 
before him if he is smart and steady and works hard. 

Again, for constabulary purposes, every district is divided into sub- 
districts, in each of which is a police barrack, with a party of from four 
to ten men, according to circumstances, under the charge of a sergeant. 
These sub-districts take their names from the chief town, village, or 
hamlet within their boundaries ; and it is here usually that the con- 
stabulary barrack is situated. These barracks, or out-stations, as they 
are also called, are, as a rule, ordinary houses that have been rented by 
the government, and adapted for police purposes. They are kept well 
whitewashed, unless the nature of the building prevents the process, 
and are distinguished by a painted iron constabulary badge, or the harp 
encircled by shamrocks and surmounted by the crown, placed on the 
porch, if there is one, or in a conspicuous position over the front door. 
The small gardens or surroundings attached to them are kept neat and 
tidy, in marked contrast to the too frequent slovenliness of Irish houses ; 
and often, if the sergeant or men have floricultural tendencies, present 
a very pretty appearance in the summer. Sometimes, where there is no 
house available, the government builds a barrack, and in these cases no 
trouble or expense is spared to make it complete and comfortable in 
every particular. 

The sergeant in charge of an out-station is responsible for the drill 
and discipline of his party, for their clean appearance, for their knowl- 
edge and proper performance of their duties, and for the peace of the 
locality. He conducts the office work, and makes such reports as fall 
to his duty through his officer, and is himself the channel of communi- 
cation between the constables and the superior ranks of the force. His 
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task is often a difficult one, requiring tact, discretion, and firmness. 
He must have considerable literate capability, as the returns he has to 
furnish are numerous, and often intricate; while his reports must be 
clear and well expressed. He must be a man of self-reliance, capable 
of dealing with emergencies as they arise, as he and his party are often 
many miles distant from the head-quarters of the district ; and, thus 
isolated, he cannot gain access to his officer for advice or consultation 
on every occasion. He has to conduct most of the cases at Petty Ses- 
sions that occur in his sub-district, and as these cases are often defended 
by solicitors, and the Irish country attorney is proverbially ready and 
acute, he must be prepared to discuss points of law with acuteness and 
readiness himself. Being in charge of the barrack he, of course, ar- 
ranges the patrols, and tells the men off for their various duties. The 
sergeant is liable to transfer similarly to the head constable. 

I come now to the lowest rank in the force,—the constable. He 
must keep himself clean and smart in appearance, have his arms and 
accoutrements always serviceable and in good order, and carry out the 
orders of his superiors. He must patrol the sub-districts, acquire a 
perfect local knowledge of all the persons, houses, and places within it, 
serve summonses, execute warrants,—perform, in short, all the ordinary 
duties of a policeman. But, in addition to this, he has often to leave 
his sub-district and join a detachment for duty at assizes, elections, 
evictions, National League or other meetings, and even at times convert 
himself into a sort of sea-policeman, and cruise on a gunboat among 
the islands off the coast with the purpose of suppressing the manufac- 
ture of potheen, or illicit whisky. To these duties he goes usually 
with a light heart, for they offer a pleasant break in the monotony of 
the sub-district work. He meets old comrades, forms new friendships, 
sees fresh phases of life, and widens his experience generally. Some- 
times, unfortunately, under the influence of the contrast between these 
more lively scenes and the quiet routine of his out-station, he is tempted 
to drink more than is good for him, and gets into official trouble. But 
on this I will touch elsewhere. 

In his leisure hours at his out-station, the constable who wants to 
get on in the force will continue his education by study, and will 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the regulations, and of such acts of 
Parliament as affect his duties. If he is intelligent, active, willing, and 
steady, he soon makes his mark with his sergeant and district inspector, 
and may look forward to having his name placed on the “ promotion 
list” in from seven to ten years after joining the force, provided he 
passes the necessary qualifying examination in police duties. For very 
exceptional ability shown in the detection of crime, or for any marked 
coolness and courage in circumstances of danger, he will get what is 
known in the force as a “favorable record.” On the other hand, 
when punished for drunkenness, insubordination, or any other serious 
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offense against discipline, he will get an “ unfavorable record.” The 
former favors his prospect of promotion, as the latter militates against it. 

Having endeavored to give a general idea of the constitution of 
the force, and an outline sketch of the position and duties of the various 
ranks that compose it, I will now show how it is recruited, both as 
regards officers and men. As already indicated, the vacancies among 
the district inspectors are filled in two ways: 1, from the cadets; 2, 
from the head constables,—i.e., by promotion from the ranks. | 

I may remark here, that though there is a fair sprinkling of Eng- 
lishmen among the officers of the force, who enter as cadets, there are 
exceedingly few in the ranks, This is a curious fact, and in marked 
contrast to the various English constabulary organizations which are 
recruited a good deal from Irishmen, who seem to have an instinct 
under discipline for keeping other people in order, though they cannot 
instinctively discipline themselves. There is, so far as I know, no bar 
to an Englishman entering the force as a constable, and it might be 
imagined that the out-door, somewhat exciting, life, with fair prospects as 
regards pay, promotion, and pension, would present many attractions. 

The following is taken from the official constabulary list : 


‘“‘RoyaL IrnisH CoNsTABULARY OFFICE, DUBLIN CASTLE, 
** 1st December, 1888. 


‘“ REGULATIONS 


‘“« Under which gentlemen are to be admitted as Cadets of Royal Irish Constabulary. 

‘‘T, The candidate for a cadetship in the Royal Irish Constabulary will be 
required to be at least 5 feet 5 inches in height, and to pass the medical examination 
of the Surgeon of the Force. He must be in good health, and free from any physi- 
cal defect of body, impediment of speech, defect of sight or hearing, and also from 
any disposition to constitutional or hereditary disease, or weakness of any kind, and 
must be in all respects well developed. 

“TI. The candidate must be unmarried, and between the age of 21 and 26 years.® 
If a candidate can show especially qualifying service as an officer in the army, 
navy, or in a police force, he may be admitted up to the age of 28. 

“III, The candidate will be required to produce a certified copy of the registry 
of his birth, or some other satisfactory proof of his age, and a certificate of his 
moral character from the clergyman of his church in the parish in which he resides, 
or from two magistrates of the county. 

“ITV. Every gentleman on being nominated for a cadetship will receive intimation 
of the day on which he ought to present himself at Dublin, to go through a com- 
petitive examination with other candidates for the appointment. The examination 
will be conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

“The candidate who is placed first by the Civil Service Commissioners will, on 
his nomination being confirmed by the Lord Lieutenant, be ordered to the depot. 
But previously to his entering on his course of instruction there, some person on 
his behalf must become answerable to the Commandant of the Depot that such 
cadet, in addition to his regulated pay, shall receive a sum at the rate of £50 per 
annum until his appointment to the office of district inspector. 


5 The sons of constabulary officers, whose names are on the inspector-general’s 
list of candidates, are permitted to enter at the age of nineteen. 
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“VY. The following will be the subjects of examination, and the maximum number 
of marks for each subject : 


150 
50 


Arithmetic 
Separate addition 
Orthography . 150 
Handwriting . . ‘ 150 
Intelligence in dictation ° : ‘ , ‘ 100 
English composition, including eplacary Gucvipielbinee . ‘ : : 200 
Précis  . ; : : . ; : d 150 
Geography, especially that of the British Isles ; . . ‘ ‘ . 150 
British History . . : ° ‘ ‘ 200 
Latin or French (candidate permitted the option) , : 200 
Elementary Principles of Law—as treated in Stephen’s Commentaries on 

the Laws of England (10th edition), vol. i. Introduction ; Book I. 

Book II. introductory chapter entitled, ‘as to property iis general on 

vol. iv. Book VI.—chapters i. to xii. omitting sections 1 to 8 of chap- 

ter vii. 
Law of Bvidence—Digest of the Law of Evidence, by Sir James Fitz- 

James Stephen : : : 


Total 


‘VI. The cadet will be borne on the strength of the reserve as a sergeant, but 
will be allowed to occupy the quarters, wear the undress uniform, and perform the 
duties of an officer. 

“VII. The cadets will be appointed to the rank of district inspector as vacan- 
cies offer, according to their standing, proficiency, and conduct. 

“VIII. But cadets, being only in a state of probation, will not be considered 
as permanently attached to the force until they attain the rank of district inspector, 
and they are clearly to understand that if in the interim His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant should be pleased to dispense with their services, in consequence either 
of unfavorable reports received of their conduct or proficiency while at the depot, 
or of their character and position previous to their joining it, they are not to expect 
or require any reason to be assigned for their removal from the establishment, on 
which account it will not be obligatory on a cadet to purchase uniform, or to incur 


any other expense consequent on his belonging to the force. 
‘« By Command of the Lord Lieutenant. 
‘6 A. REED, Inspector-General.”’ 


To obtain a nomination for a cadetship, the practical method is to 
make an application to the Chief Secretary for Ireland and then back 
it up with the best influence procurable with the existing government. 
The nominations are in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary, and the nearer one can get to these powers, directly or in- 
directly, the greater the chance of success. There are, however, 
occasional examinations confined to sons of officers of the force, and the 
nominations in these cases rest with the inspector-general. Since the 
nomination is secured, the rest lies with the industry and aptitude of 
the competitor and the view the civil service commissioners take of 
his capacity as tested by their examination. As a rule, no examination 
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is held except there are three or four vacancies, and generally there are 
from three to six nominations for every vacancy. 

Though the list of subjects given above does not appear very for- 
midable in these days of stiff competitive examinations, it is more diffi- 
cult than it would seem at first sight to compete successfully. Owing 
to many of the candidates in the present day being graduates, often 
with high honors, of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or some other less 
important university, the standard among successful competitors is high 
on the average. Thus not only is a thorough and accurate knowledge 
of each subject a necessity, but the candidate must be also capable of 
expressing on paper what he knows in an intelligible and intelligent 
form. 

Having obtained his nomination and competed successfully in the 
examination, the cadet joins the depot to begin his new life and acquire 
his new duties. 

Many of my military readers must know the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary depot in Dublin. It is situated near the city end of the 
Pheenix Park, between the Zoological Gardens and the Eastern Park 
gate, and is a spacious and handsome building, healthily and pleasantly 
placed. The fine timber and green pastures of the park run up to the 
iron railing which encloses the parade ground. Across the valley of 
the Liffey are seen in the distance the lovely Wicklow Mountains, with 
their aspect ever varying under the atmospheric influences that render 
Irish scenery at once so beautiful and so pathetic. 

The buildings of the depot occupy a space of some four acres, and 
include good houses for the accommodation of the commandant, ad- 
jutant, doctor, and riding-master, quarters for the officers in charge of 
the four companies, cadets’ quarters, officers’ mess quarters, sergeants’ 
mess quarters, a canteen, cooking-houses, wash-houses, out-houses, con- 
stables’ barrack-rooms, stables for officers’ horses and horses of the troop, 
a spacious riding-school, and lecture-rooms for the instruction of cadets 
and recruits. There is also a convalescent hospital. A library and recrea- 
tion-room are provided for the in-door amusements of the men, and a 
ball-alley for out-door exercise. In the Phoenix Park, about a quarter 
of a mile from the barracks, a very fine cricket ground with a hand- 
some pavilion has within the last few years been also made for officers 
and men. 

The officers’ mess quarters are particularly worthy of notice. They 
contain a remarkably spacious, well-proportioned mess-room, anteroom, 
breakfast-room, and billiard-room, besides the necessary offices, and 
situated at the back of these are two tennis-grounds, one of asphalt, 
the other of grass. 

From the foregoing description it will be easily seen that both 
officers and men of the Royal Irish Constabulary are more comfortably 
quartered in Dublin than their half-brothers the soldiers. Indeed, 
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‘these latter, as they march to a field-day on the Fifteen Acres from the 
typhoid-stricken Royal Barracks, or the odoriferous Ship Street, must . 
often envy the verdant surroundings and fresh air that make the Con- 
stabulary Barracks so pleasant. 

The depot serves a twofold purpose. In the first place, a force of four 
hundred sergeants and constables of over two years’ service, divided into 
four companies, each under the command of a district inspector, is main- 
tained there under the title of “The Reserve.” But as this force can 
be drawn on when there is a necessity for extra men in any disturbed 
portion of the country, it is seldom at its full strength at the depot. 
It is never, however, so depleted as not to provide a sufficiency of old 
hands to intermingle with the recruits, and give them by example the 
benefit of their experience. Of course the drill and permanent staff 
are never sent away, and the band only under great necessity. 

In the second place, the depot is the training place for cadets and 
recruits, who, as they join, are attached to one or other of the compa- 
nies. Life at the depot presents itself in two aspects, military and 
civil. The general military routine is almost exactly similar as regards 
parades, guards, fatigues, etc., to that of a regiment in barracks. The 
civil part of their business is learnt in the school-rooms, where for 
three hours daily, except on Saturdays, and, of course, Sundays, the 
cadets and recruits are instructed in law and police duties. 

Besides the reserves and recruits, there is the troop, some sixty 
strong. This branch of the force is under the care of the riding- 
master, who ranks as a district inspector. The present riding-master, 
whose stalwart form and ringing voice are well known in Dublin, is an 
ex-cavalryman. Under him the troop has attained great perfection ; 
and the recruits who are taken from the infantry constables after two 
years’ service, and under certain conditions of age and weight, are par- 
ticularly smart. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary performs no duty in the city of Dub- 
lin, which is under the care of the Metropolitan Police—a distinct 
organization. The depot is not, as any of my readers who have lived in 
Dublin knows, without music. The parade between 10 and 11 a.m. is 
enlivened by the band daily. Forty-two strong, conducted by a very 
able and experienced band-master, and well supported by the force, 
both in town and country, the constabulary band has obtained a great 
reputation in Ireland. It has several times in late years played in 
London, Glasgow, and Manchester, at the exhibitions held in those 
cities, but of course these have been very exceptional cases, as it cannot 
well be spared from the depot. Every Friday evening throughout the 
summer it plays for two or three hours in the barrack-square. As the 
public are on this night admitted into the square, and seats provided, 
many a hard-worked Dublin citizen, with his wife and daughter, takes 
advantage of being able to visit the beautiful Phoenix Park and listen 
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to high-class music at the same time. The officers, sergeants, and con- 
stables take the opportunity of inviting their friends up in considerable 
numbers on these occasions, and offering such hospitality as the depot 
can afford. 

I must now return to my cadet, whom I left on the eve of joining. 
On his reporting himself to the adjutant, he is taken before the com- 
mandant and sworn in. He then usually obtains a few days’ leave, in 
which to get his cadet’s uniform and furnish the quarters to which the 
barrack-master allocates him. This done, his work begins, and it is 
by no means light. He has to attend three drills daily, of an hour 
each, and three schools of instruction in law, police, and. financial 
duties, of similar duration. He must, of course, acquire his drill from 
the initiatory goose-step, and in that stiffening process which, under the 
title of “extension motions,” is such torture to the beginner; he re- 
ceives no more mercy from the drill-sergeant than the recruits in the 
squad with whom he takes his instruction. 

Besides the drills and schools, the cadet must also work in the 
privacy of his own quarters in making himself acquainted with the 
disciplinary and financial regulations of the force, and in practicing 
the theoretical filling of the numerous returns and forms that are used 
in connection with different phases of constabulary duty. 

After a short time he is handed over to the tender mercies of the 
riding-master. If, as is often the case, he is accustomed to horses, the 
cadet enjoys his progress through the riding-school ; but the inexperi- 
enced in this respect have rather a rough time. If falls are frequent, 
accidents are luckily few, and soreness and stiffness are generally the 
worst results. 

If there is a vacancy, the cadet is promoted to the rank and pay of 
third-class district inspector, without the allowances, however, which do 
not begin until he goes to the country, in about six weeks’ time 
after joining. Sometimes a considerable period elapses without a 
vacancy occurring, and cases have been known where a cadet did not 
get his promotion for a year. As a district inspector, or “young 
officer,” as he is then called in distinction to the “ reserve officers,” the 
work of instruction continues, but he takes his turn of duty as orderly 
officer. 

The cadet is an honorary member of the officers’ mess, but on his 
promotion he becomes a permanent member on payment of £4. 

At the end of from six to eight months the commandant reports 
to the inspector-general as to the cadet’s knowledge of his drill, 
finance, and police duties; also of his general fitness to take charge of 
a district. He is then minutely examined on all these points, and, if 
he passes satisfactorily, is appointed to a district. 

I have detailed the cadet’s work at the depot, and shown it to be 
heavy, but it must not be supposed that there is no relaxation. If 
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he is socially inclined, he can go to dances as often as he wishes, for 
Dublin is proverbially gay and hospitable. If he is a cricketer, he . 
can play in as many matches as he can get leave for; and the two 
excellent lawn-tennis courts spoken of before provide ample facilities 
for that more modern and less elaborate game. There are no restric- 
tions placed upon him in his leisure hours, and if he is going on satis- 
factorily with his work he can get an occasional day’s leave of absence. 

Before following the young officer to his station in the country I 
must turn to the recruits. 

The recruits are chiefly taken from the farmer class, though, of 
course, the cities and towns provide their proportion. Very great care 
is exercised in their selection. The candidate must be over eighteen 
years of age, not less than five feet eight inches in height, and thirty- 
six inches round the chest. He must first of all obtain a recommen- 
dation from the magistrates and clergymen of the district where he 
lives, and then present himself to the district inspector. This officer, 
after making careful inquiry into the antecedents, and satisfying him- 
self as to the general fitness as to height, age, etc., of the candidate, 
tests his education by giving him a piece of dictation to write. In 
the event of his orthography being fairly good, he is told to present 
himself at the county inspector’s office on the day fixed for the further 
examination of recruits throughout the county. Here he will be 
measured and examined by the local constabulary doctor, and then 
again write a piece of dictation. The result of the examination, to- 
gether with various particulars as regards height, physique, general 
appearance, are then forwarded to the commandant of the depot, who, 
from all these details, classes him as first-class A 1, first, second, or 
third class. It very rarely happens that the third-class candidates 
have to be drawn upon; but it did occur for a short time in 1882, 
owing to the influence used by the agitators to prevent recruits joining 
the force. However, a state of affairs where the boycotter by his own 
action became the boycotted was not likely to last long, and at the 
present time, and for a considerable period back, only first-class A 1 
candidates have been called up to the depot. I need thus hardly point 
out that the recruiting for the constabulary is not only carried on easily, 
but the candidates are so numerous and so well qualified that the task 
of selection almost presents a difficulty. 

On being called to the depot, which happens after a time varying 
with the vacancies that occur, the recruit goes through the course 
of drill and instruction that I have before indicated. In about six 
months’ time, according to the exigencies of the service, when he has 
learned his drill and, theoretically, his police duties, he goes back to 
the county—but never to any county where he has relatives—a smart, 
well-set-up, soldierly-looking man in a neat black uniform resembling 
that of a rifle regiment. 
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The discipline at the depot is exceptionally good. It might be 
thought that young lads coming from remote parts of the country to a 
lively city like Dublin, and allowed rational freedom, would frequently 
fall victims to the temptations of a town. But the commandant only 
holds an orderly-room twice a week for his command of from four to 
six hundred men, and the cases are not only very rare, but are gener- 
ally of the most trivial description. Sometimes there will be no 
orderly-room for a week or more. Perhaps the most frequent offense 
is that of being five or ten minutes late for roll-call, and the palpitat- 
ing recruit, having given the usual excuse of having been with friends 
in whose company the time slipped by so rapidly that he did not notice 
the lateness of the hour, is generally cautioned ; and the caution has 
sufficient effect. Often, in his perturbed gratitude, the recruit will for- 
get the usual disciplinary “Sir,” in thanking the commandant, and 
substitute “ Your Honor,” and not infrequently “ Your Reverence.” 

The Irishman has a natural instinct for drill, and the recruits at 
the depot pick it up very rapidly and well. I am sure that if any of 
my military readers saw a battalion drill there, they would pronounce 
it a very creditable performance for recruits of a few months’ training. 
If one wanted to be hypercritical, I should say it is the least bit heavy, 
and would be much improved by an additional spice of briskness. It 
is not easy, however, to put dash and briskness into the drill of big, 
heavy men in a short time. There is always great steadiness, and the 
manual and firing exercises are performed with much smartness and 
precision. The men are armed with the Snider carbine and sword- 
bayonet in addition to the more peaceful baton. 

On being allocated to a district in the country, the young officer, 
before taking charge, spends three weeks at the county head-quarters. 
Here he first makes practical acquaintance with the work of an office, 
and also with the routine of inspections, etc., by accompanying the dis- 
trict inspector in the discharge of his duties. 

He then takes charge of his district. Naturally, for a considerable 
time, he is a good deal dependent on his head constable, but the fact of 
his being at once saddled with the responsibilities of his position 
sharpens his wits and teaches him his business. Of course, there are 
always some men more capable and quick than others, but in from a 
year to two years the young officer becomes quite worthy of his salt, if 
he possesses any grit. 

And now he has a very pleasant life, and one which many a hard- 
working business man might envy from his office stool. His pay and 
allowances are quite ample enough to enable him to live comfortably, 
and living is cheap in most parts of Ireland. His work is not, except 
at times, particularly heavy, and is of a very varied character ; he has 
a horse, which is his own, to use absolutely as he likes ; he is hospitably 
received by the gentry of the locality, so much so. that in some sta- 
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tions, if sociably inclined, he need rarely dine at home; and if he has 
sporting tendencies, he can usually get as much shooting and fishing as 
he has time for. 

The office work in an average district does not take more than two 
or three hours daily—often much less—except at the end and beginning 
of the month, when the monthly returns and accounts have to be for- 
warded. Though the district inspector must attend his office by 10.30 
A.M., he can get over his work much earlier if he likes ; as soon, in 
fact, as he can get his post. Then he is absolutely free, and can go 
where he likes and do what he likes, within twenty miles of his sta- 
tion ; though, of course, his whereabouts must always be known in 
case anything turns up. 

The out-door duties, visiting scenes of outrage, inspecting stations, 
taking charge of detachments for the preservation of the peace, are 
merely pleasant pastime to a healthy, cheery, active young fellow a little 
over twenty. Even the risks of being stabbed with a red-hot pitch- 
fork, blinded with boiling meal or water, or stretched with a brick, are 
not without their charms for the young enthusiast in his profession ; 
though when a man has a wife and family he looks on these things 
differently. 

Irish ways are sociable, and Irish girls pretty and attractive, so the 
constabulary officer, as a rule, gets married young. It is a good thing 
for him to have the restraining and sympathetic influence of a woman, 
more particularly in some of the out-of-the-way stations. He has often 
a good deal of leisure time on his hands, and there is a percentage of 
idlers in every Irish town. Where there are idlers there is whisky 
drinking ; and where there is that there is ruin. The older stamp of 
constabulary officer was rather noted for his hard head ; but the mak- 
ing of one hard head means the marring of a good many soft ones, 
and promising careers have been frequently spoiled by the curse of 
whisky. The difference between the habits of the present day with 
regard to the bottle, and the increased culture of the modern type of 
district inspector have altered matters in this respect a good deal, and a 
capacity to hold strong liquors is no longer looked on as a necessary 
part of a police-officer’s qualifications. 

Promotion is not rapid in the Royal Irish Constabulary, and is 
almost entirely by seniority up to the rank of a county inspector. A 
district inspector usually remains three or four years in the third class, 
eight or ten in the second, and the same in the first class. He may 
thus expect to become a county inspector in from twenty to twenty-five 
years’ service. Before attaining this rank he is put to the humiliation 
of having to pass an examination. It is popularly supposed in the 
force that this examination is not held for the real purpose of testing 
an officer’s capacity for his duties, because, it is naturally argued, that 
gapacity has been far more practically tested by his record during his 
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twenty and more years’ service. I presume that when a district in- 
spector from any cause is unfitted for the position of county inspector, 
the most euphemistic way of conveying the npn fact to him is by 
telling him he “ has not passed his examination” for that rank. 

The general life of the county inspector resembles that of the district 
inspector, only that he has less pleasure, more work, and wider responsi- 
bility. In the constabulary, higher rank means always increased work ; 
and the hardest-worked man in the whole force is probably the inspector- 
general, in his office in Dublin Castle. I have often heard some of the 
higher officials lament the dead and gone days when, as district inspec- 
tors, they could polish off their office work in an hour or two, and ride 
away. to hunt with that elastic, buoyant, exuberant feeling of happy 
youth that is worth more than all the gold in the Bank of England 
or the highest satiated ambition. 

In the matter of leave the constabulary, both officers and men, are 
very well treated. Officers are granted fifty days in the year and 
men thirty. Once a week officers can also get twelve hours’ leave, 
which does not count against them when there is no particular duty to 
interfere. This is a very pleasant privilege and a good deal used, as 
it enables an officer to be away for a night which otherwise he would 
not be allowed to do. The men can also get an occasional eight hours’ 
leave which does not count against them. 

The recruit on joining his country station has, like the young 
officer, to put into practice all that he has learnt in theory at the depot. 
This is by no means as easy as it might seem, and it is a year or two 
with him also before he is worth much as a policeman. His life is 
pleasant enough, the chief objection seemingly to it being that his lot 
is often cast in very remote, or, as the Irish call it, “ backward” places. 
But this does not affect him much in many cases after all, for as there 
is a fair probability of his having been drawn from some equally 
remote locality, he is often merely going to a place and to associations 
similar to those to which he has been accustomed. His average patrol- 
ling work is some six hours in the twenty-four. This may seem little 
in comparison to the eight hours’ beat-duty usually performed by the 
metropolitan policeman, but then the Royal Irish constable is never 
out of uniform when off duty; he is liable to be called on at any mo- 
ment ; he cannot go far or remain long away from his station, and 
sometimes on detachment duty, in disturbed places, he is working for 
twelve or fifteen hours daily for weeks together. 

A patrol never consists of less than two men. In the day-time 
the senior of these is armed with a revolver, the junior carrying a 
baton only. In disturbed districts by day, and everywhere at night, 
the patrol is fully armed, the senior with a revolver, the others with 
carbines. The duration of a patrol varies from three to six hours, of 
which a portion is always spent in ambush. And on a cold, wild 
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winter’s night an ambush in a wet ditch is no pleasant task. Many 
outrages, no doubt, have been prevented by the fear of those two or 
three dark, armed figures springing suddenly on the scene from their - 
hiding-place, but too often the Intelligence Department of the Moon- 
lighters is so well organized that they can carry on their cowardly 
work with probable impunity. 

The comforts of a constable in barracks are not of the most luxu- 
rious order. His bed consists of a straw-filled palliasse on an iron 
bedstead, and the usual regulation coarse sheets and blankets. The 
day-room furniture consists merely of a table and forms, as in a soldiers’ 
barrack. A sergeant has his own rooms, which he can furnish as he 
likes. The party at a barrack mess themselves, one of the men acting 
as messman for the period of a month. The food, though of course 
simple, is generally good, and the average cost of each man’s messing 
is about £1 15s. monthly. It will thus be seen, when reading a little 
later of the pay and allowance of the force, that a constable, if thriftily 
inclined, can save a good deal of money. 

The members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, as a rule, are very 
highly thought of by, and very popular with, the country people, not- 
withstanding what may be said to the contrary by politicians who wish 
it were otherwise. They are almost invariably addressed as “Sir” or 
“Mr.,” and are welcome wherever they go. In times of disturbance, 
at the instigation of fanatic agitators, this good feeling towards the 
police is temporarily lessened, but on the withdrawal of the agitators 
pleasant relations are soon resumed. I should like some of the Eng- 
lish Radicals, who represent the Irish constable as a bloodthirsty mon- 
ster, armed with deadly weapons, going about dealing death and 
destruction, chiefly to women and children, to take a quiet walk with a 
patrol through any average district in Ireland, north, south, east, or 
west. I should like them to take this walk, observing everything 
‘ accurately but saying nothing,—supposing such reticence possible in 
the English Radical. They would be astonished at the warm welcome 
the constables receive, and could not fail to be convinced that the re- 
spect with which they are treated is the result, not of fear but of the 
consistent high character of the force. But this is not the English 
Radical’s way of gauging the relations between people and police in 
Ireland. He hurries to some place where agitation, carefully fomented 
previously by his Irish brother-politicians, is rife, and where it would 
be strange if, considering the language used by Nationalist Members 
of Parliament, any feeling save that of hatred were entertained towards 
the constabulary. Here he undoubtedly sees strained relations, which 
are solely the result of the action and speech of his Irish allies. He 
promptly accentuates this state of affairs by cheering for the Plan of 
Campaign, by singing—in imperfect tune and in an English accent— 
“God save Ireland,” in the middle of the night, and by insulting the 
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police and the magistrates on every possible occasion. Perhaps in 
breaking the law he gets hurt by a baton, or subjects himself to three 
months’ imprisonment. With this, as a rule, he is satisfied, and he 
goes back to his fellow Radicals to thrill them with blood-curdling 
details of what the police do and what the people suffer; and his own 
exploits bear a not unimportant part in the narration. 

Discipline throughout the ranks of the constabulary is wonder- 
fully good, more particularly considering the isolation of many of the 
stations. Intoxication is the offense which brings most grief to the 
constable, this generally occurring when he is engaged on some duty 
in contrast to his usual routine, and where he meets with unusual 
temptation. Cases of insubordination are rare, and when they do 
occur, generally arise out of some incompatibility of temper among 
the members of a party at a barrack. The “lawyer” is to be found, 
unfortunately, in this as well as in every other profession ; and where- 
ever he is stationed, he breeds discord and unpleasantness. Eventu- 
ally, however, he is almost sure to come to grief and has to leave the 
force, having served just long enough probably to make him as useless 
in any other capacity as he was asa policeman. The most frequent 
offenses against discipline are of an unimportant character, such as 
overstaying leave for a short time, delay in returning off duty, neglect 
of duty in minor points, etc. Whena member of the force has com- 
mitted an offense against discipline, he is called on to “admit” or 
“deny” the charge. If he admits it he is dealt with accordingly, if 
he denies it he is tried by a Court of Inquiry, consisting of two 
officers of some standing, provided there is a primd facie case against 
him. A district inspector is tried by two county inspectors, a sergeant 
or constable by two district inspectors. The court merely finds a 
verdict of “guilty” or “not guilty” on the sworn evidence. In no 
case does it award punishment; this is left to the inspector-general. 
A district inspector is punished by dismissal, reduction on the seniority 
list, or by an “unfavorable record” being put against his name. A 
head constable or sergeant is punished by dismissal, or an “ unfavor- 
able record,” and a constable by dismissal, fine not exceeding £3, or an 
“ unfavorable record.” 

The constable, unlike the officer, who can marry at once, has to 
serve seven years for his Leah; and he must then obtain authority to 
enter into matrimony,—a permission which is dependent on his character 
in the force. The married men are allowed to sleep out of barracks 
in the proportion of one married to four single. If they exceed this 
proportion, they are allowed the privilege by turns for periods of three 
months each. 

In 1882, when the Ladies’ Land League took up the work of the 
suppressed League, and carried it on with a delightfully feminine, 
reckless irresponsibility, some of the more advanced local branches 
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endeavored to boycott the Irish constable in the matter of the tender 

passion. The following resolution, well calculated to strike maiden 
and policeman with dismay, was to my own knowledge passed at full 

meeting and entered with due solemnity in the minute book of the 

League in a small town in the south of Ireland : 


‘« Any member of the —— Ladies’ Land League who shall be so degraded as to 
be seen speaking to, or as to allow herself to be courted by, a member of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, shall for such want of patriotism be immediately expelled from 
this society.”’ 

It was said at the time that the younger and prettier members of 
the branch failed to see why politics should interfere with love. Open 
disapproval would, however, have been dangerous, so the matter had 
to be accepted with mere tacit disgust. The acid patriotism of the 
secretary, a spinster shop-keeper of singular plainness, who probably 
had never had a tender nothing whispered in her ear, and the posses- 
sion of a comfortable publican spouse by the dignified president, en- 
abled them not only to resist, but put them probably in a position to 
be unassailed by temptation. But young, violet-eyed, soft-hearted 
Norah Coyle, with her mere hazy, undefined nationalism, could not 
so easily give up her handsome, stalwart constable-sweetheart. A 
stolen interview under the budding trees that were just beginning to 
thicken the evening spring duskiness of the unlit street, unfortunately 
discovered, led to her being offered up, a saddening example on the 
altar of patriotism. Poor girl! Brought up before a crowded meet- 
ing, her tremulousness and tears were of no avail. Her expulsion 
was proposed by the dignified president, seconded by the acid secre- 
tary in a speech of extra acidity, and passed with a fictitious unanimity 
by the shrinking members. Her epitaph is written in the minute book 
in the shape of the resolution for her expulsion. 

It is a difficult matter to boycott Cupid, however, and the constabu- 
lary did not suffer very heavily. 

I now come to a matter that will, perhaps, only interest my pro- 
fessional readers,—i.e., the pay and allowances of the men and officers of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. In dealing with this, I will begin with 
the lowest grade and go up the scale. 

A recruit under six months’ service is paid £39 per annum. A 
constable of over six months’ and under four years’ service, £54 12s. ; 
over four and under seven years’, £57 4s.; over seven and under nine 
years’, £59 16s.; over nine and under twelve years’, £62 8s.; over 
twelve and under fifteen years’, £65; over fifteen and under twenty 
years’, £67 12s.; over twenty years’, £70 4s. An acting sergeant gets 
£72 16s. yearly ; a sergeant of under four years’ in that rank, £75 8s. ; 
of four years and over, £80 12s. A head constable of under three 
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years’ service in that rank is paid £91 per annum; of over three and 
under six years’, £97 10s.; of over six years, £104. 

The allowances, etc., of the non-commissioned officers and con- 
stables are as follows: Boot allowance, 2s. 2d. monthly per man ; 
arms and straw allowance, for keeping the arms in repair and filling 
the palliasses with straw, 9d. per man monthly ; lodging allowance for 
married men of over ten years’ service, 4s, 4d. per month. On the 
other hand, there is a deduction from the single men of 4s. 4d. per man 
monthly for barrack accommodation. 

For every night that a head constable is absent from his station on 
duty, he gets 4s. 6d. extra pay ; and a sergeant or constable similarly 
absent gets 3s. 6d. A head constable is allowed 1s. 9d. when absent 
from his station for ten consecutive hours, except on the ordinary duties 
of his district, and 1s. 3d. for eight hours’ absence. A sergeant or con- 
stable is similarly allowed 1s. 6d. and 1s. respectively. A head con- 
stable receives 1s. 3d. marching money for every eight miles marched 
on the same day when the place marched to is outside his own sub- 
district; and a sergeant or constable receives 1s. under like circum- 
stances. Each man receives an allowance for making up clothing, 
sufficient to cover the expense of having his uniform made by the 
tailor. There is also a fuel and light allowance granted to each station 
which covers the expenses incurred in this respect. There are special 
allowances granted to men in particular employments, which it is not 
worth while to go into. When a man travels by public conveyance he 
gets the actual expense that is incurred. 

A third-class district inspector receives £125 pay per annum. His 
allowances are as follows per annum: Forage allowance, £50 for pri- 
vate horse, and 1s. 8d. per diem for cavalry horse ; servant’s allowance, 
£45; stationery allowance, £2 ; lodging allowance, £21 5s. 10d. ; office © 
allowance, where there is no room in barracks, £10; allowance for 
paying pensioners, 3d. per man per quarter ; 15s. for every night spent 
away from his station on duty ; 5s. for every consecutive ten hours’ 
absence from his station, except on the ordinary duties of his district ; 
9d. per mile, where there is no public conveyance available, when he 
has traveled outside his own district and beyond a radius of twelve 
miles from his station. 

A second-class district inspector receives £165 per annum for the 
first five years’ service in that rank ; afterwards £180. If in receipt of 
“ good service pay,” an extra emolument for special service rendered, he 
gets £12 per annum extra. His extra pay and allowances are the same 
as those of a third-class district inspector with the exception of the 
lodging allowance, which is £27 10s., increased after five years’ service 
in the rank to £80. 

A first-class district inspector of less than three years’ service in 
that rank receives £225 per annum ; of from three to six years’, £250; 
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of from six to twelve years’, £275; of twelve years’ and over, £300. 
The “good service pay” of this rank is £30 per annum. The extra 
pay and allowances are similar to those of the lower ranks, except that © 
his lodging allowance is £37 10s. per annum for the first three years’ 
service in the first-class, and £40 annually after that. 

A county inspector receives £350 for his first year’s service in that 
rank. His pay is then increased yearly by £20 per annum until he 
has completed six years’ service. The “ good service pay” of the rank 
is £50 per annum, and the lodging allowance the same. He is allowed 
9d. per mile for every mile traveled on duty outside a radius of six 
miles from his station. ‘His stationery allowance is £8 per annum; 
office, fuel, and light allowance, £18 5s. per annum. His extra pay 
when absent from his station is the same as that of a district inspector, 
and his forage allowance ditto. 

The commandant of the depot and the town inspector of Belfast 
each receive £600 a year, with various allowances very much similar to 
those of a county inspector. 

The assistant inspectors-general receive £700; the deputy in- 
spector-general, £1000 ; and the inspector-general, £1500 per annum. 
These officers are allowed £1 for each night’s absence on duty, and the 
usual mileage. 

Officers and men in the force become entitled to pensions on a scale 
laid down by acts of Parliament, after a certain number of years’ 
service. Under the latest acts dealing with this subject the pensions 
are not so good, proportionately to the pay, as they used to be. Of late 
years the tendency has been to increase the pay and allowances and 
lessen the pension of members of the force, but on the whole no com- 
plaint can be made. 

It has often been said that the Royal Irish Constabulary is too 
military in its constitution and character. If by this is meant that the 
men should not be armed, and should not live together in parties, I can 
understand the argument, though I do not admit its force. If it is 
allowed that the men should be armed, and for the proper preservation 
of the peace of the country should live in barracks, surely a military 
organization which teaches them the proper use of their weapons, and 
effectively enforces discipline, is requisite. It is contended that the 
military side of the constabulary life tends to destroy its efficiency as a 
police force, but I think this view is not supported by facts. There is, 
I believe, no police force in the world that is so intimately acquainted, 
theoretically, with its duties, and so capable of dealing efficiently with 
crime under its ordinary aspects. I have often heard former officers of 
the Irish Constabulary, who have left it to join some English police 
force, favorably contrast the intelligent knowledge of the Irish con- 
stable of his duties with that of his English brother-policeman; and I 
think that anybody who has lived in Ireland can bear testimony to the 
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ability, devotion, and fidelity which he brings to his police work. 
There is, I believe, an idea among some portion of the English public 
—an idea that the Nationalists have endeavored to spread—that the 
Irish constable spends most of his time in being drilled, but as a matter 
of fact, once he leaves the depot, his daily drill does not average ten 
minutes. 

I will not enter into a technical description of the uniform of either 
officers or men. Officers wear a tunic with pouch belt, sword, etc., 
on their most important duties, and a patrol jacket on inspection and 
other duties about their districts. They wear a helmet with the tunic, 
and a forage cap with the patrol jacket; but on duty, where disturb- 
ance of the peace is apprehended, the helmet is worn with the patrol 
jacket, as it is some protection from the stones that fly on such occa- 
sions. 

Speaking generally, the uniform of both officers and men resembles 
that of a rifle regiment, except that the officer’s patrol jacket has five 
tags on it instead of braid. 

In conclusion, I would remark that if a soldier was put in com- 
mand of one of Her Majesty’s ships, the navigation of the vessel would 
hardly be as efficiently conducted, notwithstanding the competency of 
his subordinates, as though a sailor was in authority. Similarly, if a 
sailor took command of a cavalry or infantry regiment, neither the 
regiment nor the public would look on such a state of affairs with much 
approval. There is a world of truth in the old saying, “ Let every 
cobbler stick to his last.” Yet up till quite recently the chief appoint- 
ments in the Royal Irish Constabulary were given to soldiers, notwith- 
standing the fact that there were officers of the force, of capacity and 
experience, fully qualified to fill these posts, who had earned, too, their 
promotion by long and excellent service. Lately this anomaly has, to 
the great satisfaction of all ranks, been rectified. It has been conceded 
that the profession of a policeman is one that should stand, like others, 
by itself, and that a man who is intimately acquainted with all its 
details is more fitted to command a police force than a soldier whose 
experience has lain in quite a different direction. Not only is this the 
cease in Ireland, but I have lately noticed that the same idea is spread- 
ing in England. 

The present inspector-general of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
Sir Andrew Reed, is a man who has always endeavored to impress on 
those under his command that the profession of a policeman stands by 
itself, and is useful and honorable. He himself has reached his present 
position from that of a cadet of the force. He is intimately acquainted 
with the force in every possible way. He is a striking testimony to the 
truth of what I assert, that the right man to command a police force is 
one who thoroughly knows by experience—that only really efficient 
teacher—the working of the organization to which he belongs. Disci- 
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pline was never better, duty never more efficiently performed, and the 
general character of the force never higher than under his sway. I 
trust that he will live long to enjoy his recently-earned, well-deserved © 
honor of knighthood ; and I am confident that under his command the 
Royal Irish Constabulary will maintain in the future the reputation 
for loyalty, fidelity, efficiency, and good conduct it has gained so 


honorably in the past. 
“P. O. Lisman.” 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE bi-monthly publication of the Military Service Institution for July 
presents the usual well-selected reprints, translations, and military notes, 
in addition to five valuable original papers, the first of which, by Lieu- 
tenant Wagner, of the Sixth Infantry, upon the subject “An Amer- 
ican War College,” is of unusual importance and interest. It would 
seem, even to the non-military mind, to sum up in a masterly way 
the points of a much-discussed subject. There are many considerations 
involved in raising a school “from a kindergarten to a veritable war 
college,” and each of these the writer meets and discusses in a satisfac- 
tory manner, while still preserving conciseness. After disposing of the 
question as to what should be done with the officers found deficient in 
their studies at the school, Lieutenant Wagner proceeds to say, “The 
name of each graduate of the school should be marked in the Army 
Register with a star, or with some other indication of his graduation. 
This seems particularly desirable in the case of officers promoted from 
the ranks or appointed from civil life. The letters ‘M. A.’ after the 
name of each graduate in the Army Register give some indication of 
his qualifications; but there is nothing to show whether an officer who 
enters the army through other gates than those of West Point is a man 
of the highest scholarly and literary attainments, or a man who merely 
knew enough to squeeze through the limited examination required for 
his appointment. Every officer who graduates at the Infantry and 
Cavalry School has a good military education; and it is nothing more 
than justice to him that the fact be known to all who see his name in 
the official list.” After an urgent plea that the number of officers 
detailed from each regiment be increased, and giving cogent reasons 
therefor, he says, “ A number of officers of the National Guard might 
be instructed at Fort Leavenworth, the details being apportioned 
throughout the United States according to population ; or, better, per- 
haps, according to the strength of the organized militia of each State. 
The appointments of militia officers as student-officers at Fort Leaven- 
worth should be made by the governors of the States, the appointments 
to.hold good for two years, and to be made through the Secretary of War, 
as the appointment of cadets is now made by members of Congress. 
The States should make provision for the payment to each of their 
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student-officers, while at the school, of a salary equal to that of a second 
lieutenant in the regular service. Each officer of the National Guard, 
while on duty at the school, should wear the same uniform as a second 
lieutenant of the army, receive the same allowance of quarters, be en- 
titled to the same obedience and respect, and be subject to the regula- 
tions of the school and the rules and articles for the government of the 
armies of the United States. He should be unmarried, not less than 
twenty-one nor more than thirty years of age, and should be a graduate 
of some institution of learning of a grade not lower than a high school.” 
In conclusion the article states, “ But it is not too much to hope that 
the preparation of officers for the duties of war may yet be considered 
quite as important to the nation as the punishment of enlisted men for 
the misdemeanors of peace ; and it is not, perhaps, extravagant to be- 
lieve that the time will come when the seed planted at Fort Leaven- 
worth will have grown into a great tree, and the honor of having 
established the Infantry and Cavalry School will be regarded as an 
additional leaf in the chaplet of the great man whose deeds include the 
March to the Sea and the masterly campaign in the mountains of 
Georgia.” 


Naval Constructor Hichborn’s article upon wooden sheathing to 
carry copper has everywhere attracted attention, and has recently been 
translated for the Revista Marittimo. 


The English Army and Navy Gazette, in a notice of the new edi- 
tion of M. Edouard Durassier’s “ Aide-Mémoire de l’Officier de Marine,” 
quotes from the preface : “A mere knowledge of the naval resources of 
one’s own country, and the best mode to make use of them, is a very 
incomplete education for an officer. It is quite as important that he 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the strength of possible enemies. 
An enormous advantage is possessed by him who knows the weak as 
well as the strong points of his adversary ;. who knows how and when 
to strike, as well as the nature of the blows he has most to dread and 
avoid.” 

After noticing M. Durassier’s list of ships of all nations, the Gazette 
goes on to say, “ To the best of our belief, M. Durassier’s manual is the 
only source whence any information as to the particulars of our” (the 
English) “ torpedo boats can be obtained ;” and then the journal pro- 
ceeds to contrast their own sources of information with the French 
aide-mémoire. 

“ We cannot too urgently direct the attention of the British officer, 
be he naval or military, to this unrivaled account of the strong 
and weak points of the littoral of all European countries—except 
France. The depth of water, the soundings and shoals, the fortifica- 
tions, with the number and calibre of their guns and the exact spots 
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where a landing of troops could most easily be effected, are all de- 
scribed with a minuteness of detail that leaves nothing to be desired, 
except, perhaps, in some cases that the detail should have been a little 
less minute. The information made public does the highest credit to 
the Intelligence Department of the French Admiralty ; and if similar 
knowledge as to the coast defenses of that country—the only one 
omitted in the hand-book—is not speedily forthcoming from our own 
Intelligence Department,—why, it will redound precious little to its 
credit. 

. “ But it is probably the same old story,—the spirit of red tape 
and officialism that appears to pervade the individuality of everybody 
who sits long on an Admiralty stool. The Intelligence Department of 
the United States is bound by no such trammels, and, ever among the 
foremost in capable and valuable work, ‘will not long allow American 
officers to be without a translation of M. Durassier’s work, to which 
probably Captain Chadwick will supply the missing chapter about 
France.” 


While upon the subject of littoral defense, we may refer to Captain 
Sampson’s paper in the last quarterly number of the Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute, entitled “ An Outline of a Scheme for tha 
Naval Defense of the Coast.” 

It is. a professional paper of the first rank, published in a profes- 
sional journal, but so written that every layman can understand it; 
and we think that the various chambers of commerce of our cities 
could not do better than to circulate Captain Sampson’s views broad- 
cast for the information and education of the people at large upon this 
most pressingly important subject. 

Captain Sampson remarks, in his introduction to the subject, “In 
the matter of coast defense this nation has been for thirty years at a 
standstill, while others have been steadily advancing, so that now we 
find ourselves far in the rear. Thirty years ago the plans in progress 
for home defense were quite equal to those of any other nation, and 
though the numbers of our forts and ships were insufficient for the de- 
fense of our coast, both were in quality excellent. Our forts were of 
the most approved construction, some of them possibly upon too large 
a scale and unnecessarily expensive; while for our ships and their 
armament, they were without superior. The rebuilding of our navy 
has been slow, because the use of steel for naval ships is a new industry ; 
but under the stimulus produced by the demands of the naval service, 
the capacity of our ship-yards, both publie and private, will be rapidly 
increased, and production of material and experience in its use will 
quickly accumulate.” 

If our people could only be made to grasp the ideas contained in 
this paper, their representatives in Congress would be quickly roused 
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from their narrow-minded and selfish courses, and forced by their constit- 
uents to a consideration of this important subject. ; 
When we consider that England has already decided to build, 
within the next four years, no less than ten additional battle-ships, 
forty-two cruisers, and eighteen torpedo gunboats, we see that our work 
in that direction is very trifling, especially as these vessels are to be 
added to a navy already the most powerful in the world. Eight of 
the battle-ships are to be of fourteen thousand tons’ displacement, with 
a speed of nearly eighteen knots ; while two are to be of nine thousand 
tons’ displacement. Thisaddition to the English fleet will cost one 
hundred and eight million dollars. 


It is reported that the whole of the German cavalry is to have the 
lance, and (a propos of arms for mounted troops) an officer of rank in 
the Egyptian army writes to one of the French military journals, 
“ As to the sabre usually carried by the European cavalry, we do not 
hesitate to condemn it in toto ; it is just sufficiently curved to prevent 
one from using it by thrusting, and its thick blade is useless for cut- 
ting. It is only fit to give hard knocks, like a club, and, indeed, it is 
not as good as this latter weapon, being more fragile. . . . Whatever 
be the form of sword adopted, it ought to have the scabbard lined with 
wood, to prevent dulling of the blade; and there should be an entire 
change in the mode of carrying it. If the cavalryman loses his horse 
in battle, the long sword suspended from his waist prevents his full 
action on foot, and is of little use to him, either against a man who is 
mounted or a foot-soldier armed with musket and bayonet. The 
only arm, then, which is of real use to him is the revolver. We could 
wish that, in place of the sabre suspended from a waist-belt, it could 
be hung to the pommel, with the scabbard passing under the left stir- 
rup-leather, after the manner of the Mexican rancheros.” 

Then, after comments upon the noise and inconvenience of the usual 
sabre and scabbard, especially when the latter is of metal, the writer goes 
on to say that with a carbine two hands and a well-trained horse are re- 
quired to enable a mounted man to fire with effect. “This is not the case 
with the revolver, which the rider can use freely with one hand.” “ As 
the revolver is then the only arm upon which the cavalryman can rely 
when his horse is killed under him, the weapon should be carried at 
the waist, and not in any holster,” etc. 

Here, from a distant source, comes an adhesion to the views of 
Captain Hall, of the Fifth Cavalry, whose paper on “ Revolver Shoot- 
ing,” in the Journal of the United States Cavalry Association, was 
alluded to in our notes for July. 

In the midsummer number of that journal the revolver finds 
another vigorous advocate in the author of “The Pistol versus the 
Sabre for Light Artillery ;” while, in “Cavalry War Lessons,” Gen- 
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eral Rodenbough groups for his readers some of the most picturesque 
and thrilling encounters of that arm of the service, when Pleasonton, 
Buford, Gregg, and the devoted Farnsworth met Stuart, Fitz-Hugh Lee, 
and other gallant Confederates. Speaking of Buford, and his fight at 
Gettysburg, he says, “Yet Buford seems to have had no doubt as to 
the proper thing to do. He was the first Union general on the spot, 
and he recognized, as others did at a later moment, the natural ad- 
vantages of the ground for defensive purposes, and made his arrange- 
ments to hold it. This spirit he imparted to his brigade commanders, 
and that night warned them that ‘the enemy will attack in the morn- 
ing.’ As the Comte de Paris says, ‘ This first inspiration of a cavalry 
officer and a true soldier decided, in every respect, the fate of the 
campaign.’ It was Buford who selected the battle-field where two 
armies were about to measure their strength.” 


One of the most interesting and important additions ever made to the 
British navy is the twin-screw steel torpedo-ship “ Vulcan,” which was 
launched at Portsmouth last summer. Though not the heaviest in ton- 
nage, she is the largest vessel ever launched from a government dock- 
yard. ‘She is intended to accompany a fleet to sea, and to carry a large 
equipment of torpedo-boats and their gear, mining and countermining 
stores, etc., and to form a floating workshop for the necessary repairs to 
such. She will carry, in addition to the usual ship’s boats, no less than 
nine second-class torpedo-boats, some of which may be replaced when 
desired by special boats recently designed for mining and countermining 
work.” 


The British Admiralty is having made five of the latest pattern 
Maxim guns, to take the Martini-Henry cartridge; and, as soon as 
possible, they are to be tried on shipboard. If the authorities find that 
the new guns may be adopted without any fear of breaking down, it is 
intended to order two hundred and fifty of the automatic guns, and to 
eventually supersede, with them, all other machine-guns now in use in 
the British navy. 


Last March a squad of the Third Dragoons, of the Russian army, 
under Sub-Lieutenant Olséne, was ordered from Moscow to Tver, and 
back, upon an experimental forced march. The account we have seen 
does not state whether they rode picked horses or not, but it does state 
that men and horses were in ordinary campaigning equipment. The 
first day they made forty-five kilometres, the second day fifty-nine, and 
the third day sixty kilometres. Passing the night at Tver, about ninety 
miles from Moscow, they started for the latter city again the next morn- 
ing, making the distance in two marches,—the first day eighty-one kilo- 
metres, and the second day ninety-two kilometres, equivalent to three 
hundred and thirty-seven Russian versts. 
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The Russian cornet of cavalry, Assiéev, early last summer rode from 
the banks of the Dnieper to Paris in thirty-three days, a distance re- . 
ported as two thousand six hundred kilometres. Cornet Assiéev belongs 
to the Twenty-sixth Regiment of Dragoons, and left Lubna (in the De- 
partment of Poltava) on the 29th of April, and arrived at Paris on May 
31. He started with two horses, one belonging to the government, the 
other (a half-bred horse) his own property. He passed through Kiev, 
Limberg, Cracow, the north of Bohemia and Bavaria, Darmstadt, 
Treves, Luxembourg, Longwy, Montmédy, Reims, and so to Paris. 
At first he made fifty kilometres per day; but when he reached Aus- 
tria and Germany he often made eighty kilometres, and in France he 
made from eighty to ninety perday. His last day he rode one hundred 
and ten kilometres. 

He rode the horses alternately, and-at different gaits during the day, 
and arrived at his destination in perfect health and his horses in good 
condition. . 


The Esercito Italiano gives an account of a forced march performed 
by the Tenth Regiment of Bersaglieri, stationed at Cremona, the object 
being to ascertain whether this regiment of rifles, camped at a distance 
of ten kilometres (or about six and one-half miles) from a supposed 
field of battle, could cover the distance in one hour. They marched 
without knapsacks, but ready for battle. This regiment covered the 
distance of eleven kilometres (about seven and one-sixth miles) in one 
hour and thirteen minutes, or at the rate of six and one-third miles 
per hour. After a halt of half an hour, the regiment returned home 
in an hour and a half, without a halt, thus covering the distance of 
twenty-one kilometres (or about fourteen miles) in about three hours. 
On the arrival of the regiment at Cremona the soldiers were in such 
perfect condition that they marched past at the double-quick without 
any effort. 


Not long ago a trial of patrol dogs was held in Berlin, to test the 
safety and reliability of the conveyance of messages by these animals. 
The trials were made with six dogs, but besides these there were two 
bicyclists, for the purpose of ascertaining whether messages could 
be conveyed quicker by dogs or by cyclists. The latter were started 
first, and two minutes after the dogs were sent off, and were the first to 
reach their destination. 


A few months ago there was inaugurated (at Syra, the great port 
of call of the Grecian Archipelago) a statue of the celebrated Admiral 
Miaoulis, who commanded the Greek navy in its famous struggle 
against the Turks. Miaoulis was originally buried at Pirseus, near the 
monument to Themistocles, and many of our naval officers must have 
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seen his tomb. In Howe’s “ Revolution of Greece’’ it is stated that 
Miaoulis “commanded with such coolness, courage, and prudence that 
he became the terror of the Turks, and was so irreproachable in char- 
acter that even in Greece, where the people are so suspicious of their 
leaders, no voice is ever raised against Miaoulis.” In song and story 
he ranks among the people with Marco Bozzaris, although we have 
heard more of the latter on account of the spirited poem of Halleck’s, 
which so many of us have spouted at school exhibitions. 


A daily paper lately remarked that the large number of regular 
officers detailed to visit militia camps during the past summer, as in- 
spectors, furnishesa proof of the closer relations between the profes- 
sional and the citizen soldiery. The War Department desires to be called 
upon for this purpose, and, whatever the pressure of other duties, 
manages to find officers enough to supply all calls. It sends, too, 
thoroughly competent inspectors, whose suggestions on the spot will be 
valuable and whose elaborate reports will give the adjutant-general’s 
office useful information while pointing out to the militia possible im- 
provements. Occasionally, in a most rare exception, a difference of 
opinion arises, as in Connecticut a year or two ago, in regard to the 
functions of the army officer thus detailed; but the general sentiment 
is well illustrated by the words with which the Governor of Wisconsin 
recently announced the assignment of Captain Joseph Hale and Lieu- 
tenant Philip Reade, both of the Third Infantry, to duty in the 
Wisconsin encampments: “The assurance of a most’ cordial and 
fraternal welcome is tendered to these officers, and the hope is expressed 
that they may find their visits as pleasant to themselves as they are 
certain to be profitable to the guard.” Such visits doubtless produce 
greater uniformity in the troops of the various States by bringing them 
nearer to the regulations and customs of a common model. 


Colonel Sir William Butler, in his “ Life of Charles George Gor- 
don,” says,— 

“ While Gordon was thus living obscurely at Gravesend, monot- 
onously following the professional routine of service at home, but 
finding in the labor which his work among the poor imposed upon him 
material and occupation for the employment of his wonderful energy, 
the world had emerged from two great phases of strife-—the war 
between the Northern and Southern States of America, and the war 
of Germany against France. From each of these wars, so different in 
their causes, their courses, and their consequences, two vast forces had 
come to life, both utterly unforeseen by the specialists in politics, and 
both big with consequences to the future, the extent of which no man 
can even yet guess. In the Old World and in the New two immense 
military powers had suddenly made themselves apparent,—one despotic, 
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the other democratic; one stretching across Europe from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic, the other touching the Atlantic and the Pacific; 
both bent on consolidating and securing themselves; and both con- | 
scious of possessing a reserved strength which was equally based upon 
the acknowledgment that the first fruit of the earth belonged to the 
peasant. 

“ But although the final effect upon the world of these two great 
powers still remains to be discovered, the immediate lesson taught by 
them was easy enough to read. When Cromwell uttered his famous 
formula of war, ‘Trust in God and safe-keeping of powder,’ the safe- 
keeping of the peasant was an axiom of statecraft equally accepted. 
It needed not to be spoken ; but when the new dispensation arose, and 
that division of a nation’s labor was made which Mr. Ruskin has de- 
fined as ‘the brave men fighting and the cowards thinking,’ the old 
foundations of the peasant and the plow, upon which prince, peer, Par- 
liament, and people all rest, became lost, and as these old-world truths 
sank out of sight, so there arose the idea that the soldier’s part was to be 
a fighting one and nothing more. It was to scrape clear the old founda- 
tions again, to tear away the weeds and rubbish of two centuries of 
chatter and chaffer, that the moral of the great slaving-fight in America 
and the great territorial fight in Europe pointed. True, there were in 
these conflicts wonderful revelations of new powers of destruction, new 
tactics in the battle-field, new possibilities of numbers, and new de- 
velopments of organization ; but above and below all there lay the old, 
old fact of leadership and serviceship, the captain who was a thinker as 
well as a fighter, the soldier who was a tiller of the soil before he was 
a killer of men. . 

“ How we in England learned the lesson of these two wars may 
best be judged from the present position of the population of England, 
about eighty per cent. of which is resident in cities; and from the 
other fact that shortly after the conclusion of the second war, and while 
we were apparently much in earnest about reorganizing our military 
strength, the most active spirit of our times,—the man possessing the 
largest share of leadership, who had alike shown extraordinary apti- 
tude for cool calculation and for daring; the man whose human sym- 
pathies, keenly alive to the wants of every class in the national scale 
below him, and nobly honest and straight in his dealings with those 
above him, made him indisputably the national sheet-anchor in times 
of danger,—this man was permitted to bury himself, in very weariness 
of that feeling which he himself described as ‘being chained to the 
barrack square, seeing if the men’s belts and gloves were well pipe- 
clayed,’ in the most distant depths of a savage continent, his life for six 
years to become the chance of every accident which climate, treachery, 
or hostile natives might bring about.” 

The last entry in Gordon’s journal, at Khartoum, December 14, 
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1884, was, “I am quite happy, thank God; and, like Lawrence, I 
have tried to do my duty.” 


Silent manceuvres have been practiced by the Russian cavalry for 
some time, and they are now made obligatory by regulation. They are 
practiced exclusively for marchings and changes of direction during a 
march. To call attention, the commanding officer of the battalion 
raises his sabre at arm’s length above his head, and then, by fixed signs, 
indicates the direction, the gait, change of direction, deployment, etc. 


A correspondent of the Revue du Cercle Militaire writes from Con- 
stantinople, “The cadets of the superior military school have finished 
their graduating examinations, and ninety-nine have been admitted to 
the army,—viz., thirteen to the staff, sixty-six to the infantry, and 
twenty to the cavalry. At the same time twenty have passed the 
special school for engineers.” 

In Turkey military education is commenced at an early age, often 
as young as twelve years. A young Ottoman who desires to embrace 
the career of arms spends seven years in the preparatory military 
schools, of which there are many throughout the empire. Then he 
passes to the War School at Constantinople, where he spends two years, 
coming thence with the grade of lieutenant, either in the cavalry or in- 
fantry. Those who wish to enter the staff corps remain at the War 
School two years longer, from which, if successful, they emerge with 
the grade of captain. Those who prefer the artillery or “génie” have 
to then spend two more years at the Engineers’ School. 

The War School has five buildings at Pancaldi, above Pera, and 
was reorganized by French officers during the reign of Sultan Abd-ul- 
Medjid. It has suffered little change since that time. The young 
cadets study hard, and are said to be quick and retentive, comparing 
favorably, for zeal, intelligence, and acquirements, with any cadets. 
Some are sent to Germany to complete their studies, but this is not due 
to any excellence in standing at the War School, but to Imperial 
favor. Formerly such cadets were sent to France, but of late years 
Germany is the fashion. 

The most prominent of the muchirs, or marshals, of the Ottoman 
army, to whom the chief commands would fall in case of war,—such 
as Ghazi Ahmed Mouktar Pacha, Ghazi Osman Pacha, Redjeb Pacha, 
Ahmed Eyoub Pacha, Tewfik Pacha, and others,—are all graduates of 
the Turkish War School. 

Unfortunately, the graduates of this school form a small minority 
in the Ottoman army, where most of the officers have risen from the 
ranks; and, although devotedly brave and excellent men, it is not un- 
common to find even general officers of this class who cannot read or 
write, 
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Everything relating to the Samoan Islands has interest for us now, 
and we, may therefore allude to a ceremony which took place at Brest 
in June last, being the solemn reinterment of the remains of the 
Chevalier de Langle, who commanded the “ Astrolabe” in La Pérouse’s 
expedition, and who was killed by the natives of Manoa, in the 
Samoan group, in December, 1787. The military, naval, and ecclesias- 
tical authorities united in a grand function; the remains being de- 
posited in a vault near the grand altar of the Church of St. Louis, 
with the following inscription : 

“ Here repose the remains of Chevalier Paul-Antoine-Marie de 
Fleuriot de Langle, Captain in the Royal Navy, Chevalier of the 
royal military order of St. Louis, Chevalier of the order of the Cin- 
cinnati of the United States, member of the Royal Marine Academy 
of Brest, commandant of the Frigate ‘ Astrolabe’ in the voyage of dis- 
covery commanded by the illustrious La Pérouse. He was killed on 
the 11th of December, 1787, by the natives of the Samoan Islands. 
His remains were discovered, after the lapse of a century, by the efforts 
of Monsignor Vidal, a missionary in the Islands, and were brought 
home by order of His Excellency Vice-Admiral Krantz, Minister of 
Marine. His grandchildren have erected this tomb in 1889.” 


In the Overland Monthly for August there is a most delightful 
article upon “The Gentle Apache,” by A. G. Tassin, which places 
them in an entirely different light from that we usually receive from 
those who know them. The writer had command of twenty-five 
“stalwart bucks,” principally Sierra Blancas, and made a lengthened 
scout, primarily to hunt “Old Ju,” a Chiricahua marauder, and 
secondly, to hunt relics of the occupation of the land by the mys- 
terious race which preceded the Apaches. He had some rare ex- 
periences, and found much that was valuable in the eyes of the learned 
men of the Smithsonian. But he did not find “Old Ju,” for the rea- 
son that “ Zig-win,” his first sergeant, happened to be a brother-in-law 
of that redoubted chief, as the writer discovered long after his return 
from his unsuccessful scout. 


The Reichswehr states that in Germany the number of recruits 
which each locality has to furnish to the army and navy is fixed, not 
by the number of the male pdpulation which has the legal age for 
military service, but is based upon the number of the whole population. 
The proportion which exists between these two numbers is very varia- 
ble, and results in considerable differences in the blood-tax which has 
to be borne by different regions of the empire. Thus, for every one 
thousand men of ages from twenty to thirty there are drawn in West- 
phalia thirty-eight recruits annually ; in the Rhenish provinces, thirty- 
nine; in Hanover, forty-one; and in Silesia, fifty-two. These figures 
are the average resulting from the comparison of the last ten years, 
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and prove that the weight of military service falls heaviest upon the 
poorest provinces. 


An English service journal says, “ Prussian officers intending to 
visit the Paris Exhibition have been requested to send in their names 
to their respective colonels, and have received some very precise instruc- 
tions as to their behavior while in the French capital. The object 
of this is to prevent the said officers from getting into scrapes or quar- 
rels while in Paris. Under Count Munster’s directions a manual has 
been drawn up giving the officers a list of the hotels, restaurants, 
places of amusement, and money-changers’ offices which they may pat- 
ronize, and all places not mentioned in this list are to be avoided. 
Every officer on coming to Paris is to report himself at the embassy 
and state his place of residence, and he is not to change his residence 
without giving notice to the embassy. In general; the officers below 
the rank of major will not be allowed to remain in Paris more than 
one week unless employed in special investigations ; and it is requested 
that officers will not travel and alight at the same hotel in parties of 
more than two. A strict recommendation has been added that no 
officer shall remain in any café or restaurant after midnight. These 
are sensible regulations, considering how easy it might be for some of the 
young hot-bloods of the Prussian army to get into scrapes in Paris.” 


We cannot say that England is not warned against the designs of 
Russia in the East when we read the following extracts from an article 
translated for Colburn’s Magazine, from the Russian of Major-General 
Sobolev, which traces the development of the policy of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia since the Crimean War, and thence coming down to the com- 
paratively recent war between Russia and Turkey. It says, “ Russia 
was exhausted by the war, but she emerged from it victorious. Turkey 
was terribly weakened, and her secret allies availed themselves of this 
weakness with a readiness of mind seldom seen; Austria took Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, whilst England seized Cyprus, and subsequently pos- 
sessed herself of Egypt. The Russian government deliberated, defi- 
nitely and with due discrimination, on the subject of England’s rela- 
tions with us, and lost no time in taking a series of ‘resolute measures 
in the direction of Central Asia. . . . Merv, about the inviolability of 
which the English had taken such trouble, voluntarily surrendered to 
the Emperor of Russia in 1884. The echo of the Russian victories re- 
verberated throughout India, and the population of the peninsula trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth reports of the might of the White Tsar. 
The prestige of the British rule suffered a great shock, and the English 
were seriously alarmed.” ... “The first of these measures was the 
construction of a railway from the Caspian Sea to Merv, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand. This is the beginning of the end, and the end evidently 
consists in the future campaign of the Russian troops in India.” .. . 
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“ History teaches us that the greater part of the enterprises which had 
the conquest of India for their object were crowned with success. 
History unfolds to us the causes that led those expeditions to such 
results. What has been repeated periodically, almost from century 
to century, in the course of two thousand years, cannot be other- 
wise than repeated on the occasion of a new enterprise by a mighty 
military power. From history we learn, too, that the people which 
was in stable possession of Central Asia, and at the head of which 
stood a resolute monarch, in command of well-organized troops, eould 
not withstand the temptation of visiting India. . . . Cyrus, Darius, 
Alexander, Uguz-Khan, Arshak, Nushirvan, Mahmoud of Ghazni. 
Mahomet Guri, Genghis-Khan, Tamerlane, Baber, Nadir-Shah,—there 
we have the names of those leaders of men who successfully availed 
themselves of the strategical position in Central Asia, and did not hes- 
itate to make their way through Afghanistan, and over the mountain 
ranges that guard India on the northwest and west.” . . . “The stronger 
Russia is in Central Asia, so much weaker will the English authority 
be in India, and so much more accommodating will they be in Europe.” 
“ Our forward movement in the direction of India is being accomplished 
slowly, unlike the rushing torrents as the Asiatic peoples advanced ; but, 
on the other hand, it is more deliberate, more stable. This movement is 
accelerated by the British themselves ; they seem to push us on and hurry 
us. The approach of the Russian might on India, as has been said, 
may easily end in an open conflict between ourselves and England, a 
conflict extremely dangerous to the latter. If, by the good sense of the 
governments, this conflict be averted, another danger may be in store 
for the English,—a rising in the country, or even disorder in her In- 
dian army. The inhabitants of India, dissatisfied with the British rule, 
look hopefully at the approach of the Russians, as is testified by the 
English themselves. They desire this approach, seeing in it one of the 
means of freeing themselves from the heavy foreign tutelage. It is, of 
course, no affair of ours to disabuse them. On the contrary, it is to our 
advantage to encourage them in this frame of mind, which is so full of 
danger for our rivals. The English are too eager to show their hatred 
of Russia, and the population of India, almost to a man, knows that 
England and Russia are both preparing for the great struggle.” . . . 
“ We suppose that the establishment of amicable relations between Great 
Britain and Russia is only possible by means of a sincere agreement 
based on mutual advantages. In return for the guarantee of the Brit- 
ish possessions im India depending, in many respects, on Russia, the 
latter is entitled to demand the guarantee of the Black Sea. In this 
sense alone is a settled understanding possible ; outside of this under- 
standing, England will be in constant danger of having India wrested 
from her.” ; 
EpWARD SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director U.S.N. 
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Readers of ‘‘ The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


‘THE UNrTED SERvIcE”’ for Septem- 
ber (Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersly 
& Co.) contains a valuable article on 
“Army Reform,” by Major W. H. 
Powell, U.S.A.; a well-written, sensi- 
ble, and thoroughly well-seasoned paper 
on ‘“‘Our Naval Policy,” by Lieutenant 
Richard Wainwright, U.S.N.; and the 
continuation of an interesting account 
of our ‘“*Old Uniforms,” by Lieutenant 
H. D. Smith, of the Revenue Marine 
Service. Major Powell’s article is full of 
good ideas and sound suggestions.— New 
York Tribune, August 21. 


The Mercantile Ship-Building of the 
World, 


(From London Nautical Magazine.) 


In a recent issue,! when reviewing 
the ‘‘ Mercantile Ship-Owning of the 
World,” we promised to perform a simi- 
lar duty in connection with the ship- 
building industry, and this we now do 
with the assistance of statistical tables 
that have been specially compiled from 
the two last annual issues of the Uni- 
versal Register, published by the Com- 
mittee of ‘“‘ Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping.’’ In all the tables 
the tonnage given is, in the case of sail- 
ing-vessels, the net register, and in that 
of steam-vessels the gross register, ves- 
sels under 100 tons being excluded. As 
in our limited space we can only point 
out some of the more salient points, our 
readers will find some additional interest 
in comparing the figures herein given 
with those in an article on the same sub- 
ject in the August (1887) number of the 
Nautical Magazine.* 

1 June, 1889, Nautical Magazine, pp. 445-457. 
2 Nautical Magazine, vol. lvi. pp. 662-669. 


TABLE I. 

Showing the Aggregate Number and Ton- 
nage of all Vessels built in the re- 
spective Countries enumerated during 
the years 1887-1888. 


1887, 1888, 


No. of No. of 
Vessels. Tonnage, Vessels, Tonnage. 


United Kingdom 329 477,107 484 776,993 
United States..... 38,673 73 38,198 
23,111 37 39,994 

12,220 68 17,106 

10,251 14 10,721 

3,432 7 1,713 

3,095 15 4,088 

5 5,721 

19 11,433 

15 3,086 

8 1,798 

3 5,156 

5,038 


5 
2,285 12 5,478 


579,779 765 926,523 


Our first table shows the total number 
and tonnage of all vessels built in the 
various countries of the world of and 
over 100 tons during the years 1887 and 
1888. It is of some importance to be 
able to gauge accurately the actual in- 
crease in mercantile shipping, due to the 
construction of a new tonnage; and we 
find, from the foregoing table, that no 
less than 765. vessels of 926,523 tons 
were built during the past year,—an in- 
crease, as compared with the previous 
year (1887), of 226 vessels and 346,744 
tons. As has already been seen, this 
result is far in excess of the require- 
ments of the world, due to the loss, 
breaking up, etc., of vessels, only 563,- 
941 tons being removed from the various 
national registers of merchant navies, 
while 926,523 tons of new vessels were 
constructed in 1888. We refrain from 
any comment, at this time, on this com- 
parison. A satisfactory feature in these 
ship-building returns, from a national 
point of view, is the large proportion of 
tonnage that is constructed in the United 
Kingdom. In 1885 the percentage of 
tonnage built by home ship-builders was 
72.01 of the entire output of the world. 
The following year there was a slight 
retrogression to 70.98 per cent., while 
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in the year 1887 there was a marked 
advance to 82.29 per cent., which was 
fully sustained last year, despite the 
great activity of ship-builders, which 
might have caused orders to be placed 
abroad, the percentage rising to 83.86. 
Germany, which promised in 1886 to be 
a competitor of some moment, had a 
relatively small output in the year 1887, 
and even during last year its output of 
89,994 tons falls short of that of the 
year 1886, when German ship-builders 
constructed 48,778 tons. The United 
States of America, on the other hand, 
has not had such great fluctuations, al- 
though it has failed to share in the in- 
creased activity, the outputs of the last 
two years both falling short of that of 
the year 1885. 

In the British colonies ship-building 
cannot be said to be flourishing. With 
the decadence of timber-built vessels, 
there has not been a corresponding de- 
velopment in iron and steel ship-build- 
ing. Possibly the time will come, but 
the greater cost of labor in partially-de- 
veloped and virgin countries militates 
against success in manufactures. It may 
be interesting to see at a glance the fluc- 
tuation of the tonnage constructed in 
British colonies during the last four 


years : 
In 1885 there were 34,946 tons. 
“ 1886 “ 25,705 “ 
“ 1887 = 12,220 “ 
“ 1888 = 17,106 “ 


Despite the bounties on French-built 
tonnage, and on vessels owned in that 
country, ship-building across the Chan- 
nel can only be described as languishing, 
the results of both 1887 and 1888 con- 
jointly falling short of the tonnage con- 


structed (24,162 tons) in 1885. Nor- 
way has indeed surpassed France during 
the last year, and stands fifth on the list 
of ship-building countries for extent of 
work accomplished in 1888. There has 
evidently been a great revival in this 
northern country’s ship-yards, as its out- 
put in 1887 only entitled it to the ninth 
position. Austria, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Greece, Italy, and 
minor ship-building countries, all had 
greater activity in ship-building in 1888 
than in the previous year, Russia alone 
showing a falling off. 
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TABLE II. 


Showing the Number and Tonnage of 
Steam- Vessels in the various Countries’ 
built during the years 1887 and 1888. 


1887. 1888, 


No. of No. of 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
United Kingdom 268 406,112 , 422 699,613 
United States..... 26 18,711 28 15,496 
15,029 33 33,834 
9,225 10 9,623 
ll 2,973 
4 5,502 
18 4,865 
: 4,318 
2,742 
4,149 
1,095 
630 


Other countries.. 3,815 


Totals 548 788,655 


The great bulk of the increased ac- 
tivity in the construction of sea-going 
vessels during last year was due to the 
demand for steam-tonnage. Out of the 
aggregate increase in tonnage built of 
346,744 tons, no less than 330,984 tons 
was absorbed by steam-propelled vessels, 
and, as might be reasonably anticipated, 
seeing the premier position that the 
United Kingdom occupies as “ the ship- 
building country,’ the greater part of 
this increase, viz., 293,501 tons, was con- 
tributed by its ship-builders. It would 
appear as though the remarks on foreign 


| competition in our previous article* had 


borne fruit. It was then our unpleasant 
task to note that whereas in the year 
1885 the United Kingdom ship-builders 
constructed 78.9 per cent. of the total 
steam-tonnage of the year, in 1886 they 
only built 76.69 per cent. In the fol- 
lowing years there has been a marked 
improvement in this respect, the cor- 
responding figures for 1887 being 88.73 
per cent., and for the last year 88.7 per 
cent. 

The increased use of mechanical ap- 
pliances of the latest and most improved 
designs has no doubt largely assisted our 
ship-builders in making good lost 
ground, and it is to be hoped that in the 
future they will never be found lacking 
in this respect. In individual instances 
there is still room for improvement. 
All ship-builders have not adopted the 
many labor-saving tools and appliances 
that may be advantageously employed, 
but it is a noteworthy fact that those 

8 August, 1887, vol. lvi. pp, 65, 678-679. 
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who show the most enterprise in this 
respect have secured the greatest shares 
in the present activity. It is also note- 
worthy that we owe a large proportion 
of the work accomplished in the ship- 
building establishments of Great Britain 
and Ireland to foreign orders. British 
ship-owners have not been alone in in- 
creasing their fleets. During the year 
1888 there were 67 steam-vessels, of 110,- 
908 tons, constructed of steel, for ship- 
owners abroad, and nine iron steam- 
vessels of 9662 tons, or an aggregate of 
88 steam-vessels of 138,935 tons. Ger- 
many is in reality the second ship-build- 
ing nation of the world, although its 
output fluctuates. The great increase 
for the past year, shown in Table II., 
shows that last year there was more than 
twice the steam-tonnage constructed in 
Germany than in the immediately pre- 
ceding year. The ship-builders of that 
country also succeed in obtaining out- 
side orders, having built steel steamers 
in 1888 for Denmark, Russia, and Brazil. 
Surely, however, British ship-builders 
can compete with them in any market, 
and if they only looked as keenly after 
new markets as their rivals, German 
competitors would be compelled to re- 
strict their operations to building vessels 
for owners of their own nationality. 
Evidently modern ship-building is, un- 
der present circumstances, not destined 
to flourish in the United States of 
America. The same policy that crip- 
ples its ship-owning dwarfs its ship- 
building, and in a year of great activity 
it has to report a decrease in its out- 
put of steam-tonnage. Our neighbor, 
France, is scarcely in a better position. 
Sweden is practically stationary, in com- 
paring the last two years, and actually 
has retrograded, if the figures of 1886 
are taken as a basis, when 12 steam- 
vessels of 4596 tons were constructed in 
that country. The remaining countries 
relatively show considerable increases, 
and it is somewhat remarkable to find 
Denmark building an iron screw-steamer 
for German owners. Sweden also built 
two steel steamers to Russian orders, and 
France one steel steamer for South Ameri- 
can owners. Even the United States 
of America found one outside customer, 
building a wooden screw-steamer for Ha- 
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waii. Before leaving Table II. it may be 
interesting to point out the average ton- 
nage (gross register) of steamers built 
during the last two years,—in the whole 
world and in the United Kingdom. In 
1887 the average tonnage for all steam- 
vessels was 1322 tons; in 1888 it rose to 
1439 tons, an increase of 117 tons. In 
the United Kingdom the average steam- 
vessel constructed was, in the earlier 
year, 1515 tons, and in the latter 1657, 
an increase of 142 tons. 


TABLE III. 


Showing the Number and Tonnage of Sail- 
ing-Vessels in the various Countries 
built during the years 1887 and 1888. 


1887, 1888, 


No. of No. of 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 


United Kingdom 61 70,995 62 77,380 
United States 19,962 45 22,702 
British colonies.. 31 10,799 50 12,241 
8,082 4 6,160 
3,432 1,083 
2,253 
1,909 
1,252 
1,026 
714 
656 
396 
100 
532 


122,108 


a 
an 


Comm pL oooud 


Other countries... 


_ 
| Po te RR OF 


to 
= 
a 


Totals 193 

It will be seen from the above table 
that, as compared with the previous year, 
there was an increase of 24 sailing-ves- 
sels and 15,760 tons constructed in the 
year 1888. This is a change, although 
scarcely to be called decided, as com- 
pared with preceding years. In 1885 
there were 354 sailing-vessels of 288,177 
tons built in the world, in 1886, 269 
sailing-vessels of 205,526 tons, so that it 
will be seen that the results of last year, 
217 sailing-vessels of 187,868 tons, fall 
far short of the returns of two and three 
years ago. Less than half of the in- 
creased tonnage was contributed by ship- 
builders in the United Kingdom; Nor- 
way even had‘a greater increase, doubt- 
less owing to the construction of a 
number of wooden vessels. The United 
States of America and the British colo- 
nies absorb a large proportion of the re- 
mainder, while Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and Denmark have decreased outputs in 
this department. Of the sailing-vessels 
constructed in the United Kingdom 
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three iron and nine steel vessels of 
18,365 aggregate net tons were built for 
foreign ship-owners. Austria built one 
wooden sailing-vessel for Greece, and 
Japan another for a British colony. 

The average tonnage of sailing-vessels 
is less in the two last years than in the 
preceding period. In 1885 it was 814 
tons; the next year it fell to 764 tons, 
and in 1887 to 632 tons, rising but 
slightly last year tq 635 tons. The cor- 
responding figures for sailing-vessels 
built in the United Kingdom are as 
follows : 


TABLE IV. 
Showing the Materials of which the Sail- 
ing- Vessels and Steam- Vessels were built 
in the years 1887-1888. 


1887, 
No. of 


1888. 
No. of 


Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
75,382 
780,496 
68,300 
2,345 


926,523 


109,326 106 
418,701 451 
50,684 203 
968 5 


579,179 705 

There are two striking features in 
this table: first and most important, the 
large proportion of steel-built tonnage ; 
and next, the relatively large increase in 
timber-built vessels. The adoption in 
mercantile vessels of the modern material 
known as mild steel may be said to date 
from the year 1879, and at the end of 
ten years upward of four-fifths of the 
vessels built in twelve months are con- 
structed of it in preference to all other 
materials. In 1885 only 30.3 per cent. 
of the tonnage built in that year was 
constructed of steel. In the following 
year the proportion rose to 45.4 per cent., 
and in the year 1887, with a bound to 
72.2 per cent. Last year’s statistics re- 
veal a further advance to 84.2 per cent., 
but it remains to be seen if, with its 
drawbacks of increased liability to cor- 
rosion, mild steel will continue to hold 
the high position it has attained as a 
material for ship-building and_ boiler- 
making. Possibly it may only give 
place to a more perfect material, which 
will combine with its great ductility and 
high tensile strength practical immu- 
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nity from corrosion. As it is, we would 
not be surprised if some reaction in 
favor of iron were to setin. Not u few 
ship-owners are beginning to doubt the 
wisdom of using mild steel now that the 
requirements of ‘‘Lloyd’s Register’ 
have been made more stringent. Some 
cases of inherent weakness of hulls, due 
partially to the reduction of scantlings, 
have also been revealed. It may be of 
interest to know that the adoption of 
steel in ship-building is not by any 
means confined to the United Kingdom. 
Every ship-building country enumerated 
in our tables, save Greece and Italy, par- 
ticipated in its use. In Germany, out 
of 87 vessels of 39,994 tons, 31 vessels of 
36,289 tons were built of mild steel, and 
in the United Kingdom 395 vessels of 
718,705 tons, or over 90 per cent. of the 
total home tonnage built. France 
stands third on the list as a steel ship- 
building country, having constructed 
eight steamers of 9295 tons of the mod- 
ern material. Denmark ranks fourth, 
with three steamers of 4868 tons ; Austro- 
Hungary fifth, with two vessels of 4522 
tons; and the United States sixth, 
with two vessels of 4208 tons. As al- 
ready indicated, the following coun- 
tries also contribute their quota to the 
steel-built tonnage of 1888,—viz., Hol- 
land, Sweden, a British colony, Russia, 
and Norway. Under the head of other 
countries, one steel steamer of 1764 tons 
is also recorded. The great relative in- 
crease of wood ship-building has been 
mentioned. From Table V. it will be 
seen about one-fifth of the timber-built 
tonnage is accvunted for by steam- 
vessels : 
TABLE YV. 

Showing the Materials of which Sailing- 

Vessels and Steam- Vessels were respec- 

tively constructed during 1888. 


Sailing-Vessels. Steam- Vessels. 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
24,359 88 51,023 
58,944 408 721,552 
54,310 48 13,990 
255 4 2,090 


217 =: 137,868 548 = 788,655 


The larger number of these 25 steam- 
vessels of 8421 tons were constructed in 
the United States of America, 16 of 2518 
tons in British colonies, and in unenu- 
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merated countries, 7 steam-vessels of 
2051 tons. The building of wooden 
sailing-vessels was more widely dis- 
tributed. The United States of Amer- 
ica again heads the list with 22,702 tons ; 
the British colonies are second with 
10,992 tons, Norway third with 8691 tons, 
Greece fourth with 3086 tons, Germany 
fifth with 1663 tons, the United King- 
dom sixth, there having been only 9 
sailing-vessels of 1282 tons built of wood 
by home ship-builders during last year, 
—i.e., over 100 tons net register. The 
remaining countries stand in the follow- 
ing order,—viz., France, Russia, Sweden, 
Ituly, Austro-Hungary, and Denmark. 
In other countries, 4 sailing-vessels of 
1663 tons were constructed of wood. 
The distribution of iron ship-building 
continues to be general, the United 
Kingdom, however, largely distancing 
all other countries with 78 vessels of 
60,486 tons, fourteen of which were 
sailing-vessels, the United States of 
America standing second with only 1 
steam-vessel of 2867 tons. These analy- 
ses of the respective countries and the 
materials employed in ship construction 
emphasize the fact that the ship-building 
of the American continent relies-almost 
solely upon timber as the staple material ; 
if it were not plentiful and of low value 
the United States and British North 
American ship-building would be prac- 
tically non est. Greece is the only enu- 
merated country in which no iron ves- 
sels weré built last year, timber being 
the only material used. 

A few lines will suffice for composite 
ship-building. In the United Kingdom 
there were 2 steamers of 1520 tons con- 
structed on this system; in Sweden 2 
vessels of 439 tons; and in a British 
colony 1 steamer of 386 tons. 

In drawing this article to a close, 
while it is eminently satisfactory to have 
to record such great activity in ship- 
building as is evidenced by the foregoing 
tables, remembering to what a great ex- 
tent it means better times for masters 
and workmen, stil], as there is a silver 
lining to every cloud, so there is a back- 
ground to every picture, and a skeleton 
in every cupboard. The activity of last 
year is being, we believe, eclipsed by 
that of the current one, and what does 
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this mean? We leave our readers to 
say, having no desire to be ranked as 
pure pessimists. It would, however, 
conduce to the general welfare if pros- 
perity did not come in leaps and bounds. 
It leads to so much improvidence, more 
or less in all classes, although we fear 
most of all among the hardy toilers in 
our ship-building yards, engine-shops, 
iron- and steel-works, etc. "Would that 
every one would remember to provide 
for a rainy day! Unfortunately, both 
those who depend upon capital and upon 
labor are slow to learn this important 
lesson. 


Aw English sailor was one of a detach- 
ment sent on shore on the storming of a 
fortified place, to assist the artillery. 
They were in turn covered by a body of 
grenadiers. Jack saw one of these fall, 
left his gun, and examined the body. 
Finding no life in it, he exclaimed that 
he would take the dead man’s place, and 
forthwith seized his gun and accoutre- 
ments, and, lying down in his place, 
commenced firing at the enemy. He 
discharged his piece six times, each time 
bringing down his man. Finally he was 
wounded and carried on board of the 
hospital ship to have his leg amputated. 


_He was then told that he would be tried 


for deserting his post and taking upon 
himself duty beyond his orders. ‘ But, 
your honor,” said he, “I killed six of 
them.’ ‘“ That may be, but you fled from 
your quarters.’’ ‘Then, please your 
honor,” said Jack to his captain, ‘ for- 
give me this once, and I will kill no 
more of them.’’ 


Art the battle of Camperdown an 
English marine named Covey had both 
legs shot off, and it became necessary to 
amputate still higher. Upon being told 
that this would probably finish him, he 
said, “‘ Well, never mind; I’ve lost my 
legs, to be sure; and, mayhap, may lose 
my life; but we have beat the Dutch, 
my boy, we have beat the Dutch; this 
blessed day my legs have been shot off, 
so I’ll have another cheer for it! Huzza! 
huzza!’’ He recovered, and lived many 
years after this. 
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The Ogre of the Nineteenth Century 
—A Fable for the Times. 


i 


In the olden days of wild romance, 
As antique legends tell, 
Of the evil-eye and the witches’ dance 
And the midnight tolling bell, 
When the were-wolf howled in the forest 
shades, 
And ghastly hunters swept the glades, 
And elf-rings marked the dell 
Where swarmed the spiteful fairy folk, 
Plotting beneath enchanted oak 
Some mischief-breeding spell ; 
When malice alone could tempt to roam 
From his cavern haunts the goblin 
gnome 
From treasures guarded well, 
And slimy, hideous shapes were seen 
Where mermaids combed their tresses 
green, 
Rocked on the billows’ swell ; 
When the bravest trembled if he found 
His bewildered feet on enchanted ground, 
Like the death-doomed in his cell ; 
When darkness and terror ruled the 
land, 
And fierce wild passions gave command, 
As antique legends tell ; 
Then giant ogre castles stood 
In the dim forest solitude, 
Or desert stern and gray, 
Or perched like fortress on the rocks, 
Defying storm and earthquake shocks, 
Or frowned o’er the grand highway, 
With snares well set and an eager eye 
To mark the unwary passer-by 
And seize him for his prey. 


Alas! for the maiden gathering flowers, 

Tempted to enter his fairy bowers ; 
Or child in sportive glee, 

Lured by the gilded butterfly, 

Where his nets in cunning ambush lie, 
Hidden so warily. 

Alas! for the gallant hunter bold, 

The pilgrim weary, faint, or cold, 
Chance led to wander near. 

The pitiless ogre, fierce and grim, 

Seized and fettered them limb to limb, 
And thrust in his dungeon drear. 


These are the tales so wild and fell 
That fanciful antique legends tell. 
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Now light has flooded land and main, 
There dawns a brighter day ; 
Blind Superstition, with all her train, 
Has cowering fled away. 
Still the ogre lives, his castles rise 
With turrets towering to the skies 
As proudly now as then; 
But open wide the deep-arched gate, 
He dwells in hospitable state, 
Not crouching in his den 
Like spider grim the livelong day, 
Patiently waiting heedless prey ; 
Policy obsolete, 
When harnessed 
steam, 
And pompous pretense marks a scheme 
That with success would meet. 


lightning vies with 


He grasps the spirit of the age 
And moulds it to his will, 
Like heartless Magian calm and sage, 
With philosophic skill ; 
Spreads his iron nets from shore to shore 
Then waves his wand of magic power, 
Dark and malignant still. 
Tumultuous frenzy fires the crowd, 
With shouts of admiration loud 
All rush in frantic haste, 
Eager to join his swelling train, 
Each muscle to the utmost strain, 
Some vaguely destined point to gain, 
Wild at a moment’s waste. 


The ogre passes through the land 
Like sovereign prince with escort grand, 
Throned on a coach of state ; 
His panoply of gorgeous sheen ; 
Such infernal splendors ne’er were seen 
As now on the ogre wait. 
O’er his lines with lightning’s speed and 
wrath, 
Crushing through all that obstructs his 
path, 
Sweeps his relentless way, 
As heathen Juggernaut heedless rolls, 
Rapacious, making bodies and souls 
His unresisting prey. 


One by one the victims meet their doom, 
Till the demon fancies a hecatomb ; 
One unearthly shock and then 
A terrific crash, a mighty bound, 
And the slaughtered victims strew the 
ground, 
Lifeless and mangled men.— 
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The heir, the pauper, the clown, the sage, 
Infancy helpless and hoary age, 

The subtle and scheming brain, 
Beauty and worth and wisdom, pass 
To inglorious death a mingled mass, 

A motley heap of slain. 


The monster views his work awhile 
With grim, complacent, satiate smile, 
Then crawls into his den, 
Bruised and disabled from the fray, 
To nurse his wounds till the coming day. 
And a band of stalwart men— 
While widows and orphans wail the 
slain— 
Essay his crippled limbs to chain. 
Oh, shame, what mockery ! 
For lo! he rouses fresh at morn, 
Bursts the weak bonds with grin of 
scorn 
And fierce derisive glee, 
Sounds his defiant whistle shrill, 
And on his way more fiendish still 
Rushes triumphantly. 


O Law! where is thy boasted might? 
Is it but idle breath ? 

Will the stern majesty of Right 
Bow terror-struck to Death ? 

Wild fascination rules the hour, 

Still sways the dark enchanter’s power,— 
All ranks from high to low. 

The ogre spirit o’er all is rife, 

Strange recklessness of precious life 
One only can bestow. 

Secure in power with pride elate, 

Rules the inexorable fate, 
Pliant and willing slaves ; 
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Like whirlwind marks his way in wrath, 

Strewing wild horror on his path, 
Filling the earth with graves. 

Oh, when shall Sorrow’s voice be heard, 

And the people speak a mighty word, 
Now heedless, dumb, and still? 

Where shall the chivalrous knight be 

found 

Who shall lead the ogre firmly bound 

Subdued te work his will ? Vs 





Ir has recently been demonstrated that 
some articles of merchandise, which have 
been before the public of England for the last 
half-century, are nine times more used there 
than all other principal patent medicines put 
together. We referto Beecuam’s Pitts, which, 
in order to meet the wishes and requirements 
expressed by Americans, many of whom 
already know their value, are now introduced 
in such a thorough manner that no home need 
be without them in America. We believe 
this shrewd and discerning people will soon 
join in the universal testimony that they “are 
worth a guinea a box,” although they can be 
purchased of druggists for but twenty-five 
cents. These pills are round and will there- 
fore roll. They have already rolled into every 
English-speaking country in the world, and 
they are still rolling. All sufferers from in- 
digestion, flatulency, constipation, and all 
other forms of stomach and liver troubles 
have now this famous and inexpensive remedy 
within their reach; but should they find, 
upon inquiry, that their druggist does not 
keep Beecuawm’s Pitts, they can send twenty- 
five cents to the General Agents for the United 
States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, 
New York City, who will promptly mail them 
to any address. 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In consequence of no meetings of the ‘* Loyal Legion Commanderies”’ through- 


out the country having been held during July and August, there are no reports for 


this department. 





